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THE TWO MISS FLEMINGS. 



CHAPTER I. 

" There's rosemary, that's for remembrance." 

This, then, was Max Drayton's history. 

Cassandra slowly dressed herself, pon- 
dering all the while, and the more she 
thought of it the more resolved she grew 
to stand by her lover to the end. Pas- 
sionate anger against the unhappy mad 
girl's treacherous mother set her heart on 
fire ; bitter personal resentment took pos- 
session of her. Because of the evil done 
long years ago, the brightness had gone 
out of her own young life. 

" I will never give Max up," she mut- 
tered rebelliously. " Though the whole 
world divide us we shall yet be one another's. 

VOL. n. B 
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Daddy gave me to him, and no one else shall 
ever come between us." 

She cut off a thick bright tress of her 
ruddy auburn hair with reckless prodiga- 
lity, and folded it in a note full of vehement 
tender phrases, pitiful passionate assu- 
rances of her love, and determination to 
wait through years of separation till Dray- 
ton should be free to claim her. If he were 
never free, then to die as she had Uved, 
happy in the knowledge of their hopeless 
love. All her coquetries, her wilful, tan- 
talizing reserves were flung away. Only 
the wild southern heart, inherited from her 
Viani mother, beat true and tender in its 
passionate pity and indignation over her 
lover's wrongs. For the injury he had 
done her she had no condemnation. She 
had lost sight of it in the impulsive out- 
burst of her sympathy with his misfortunes. 
To her headlong half Italian temperament 
there was nothing extraordinary in his 
having been carried so culpably far by the 
hurry of circumstances, and the strength 
of his love for her. 

She was but a rash, undisciplined child, 
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and Drayton's tragic tale gave him an 
additional claim on her tenderness. 
She shivered and rebelled at his de- 
parture. He was taking her heart away 
with him to those distant jungles for 
which he was bound, leaving her nothing 
but i bitter sweet memory of the happy 
flown days of their fool's paradise. 

This at least she now honestly believed. 
She had as yet no misgivings as to her own 
capacity for constancy to an absent lover, 
from whom no letters would reach her. 
The pride of life had as yet no hold on her, 
nor did she suspect that a keen enjoyment 
of existence might yet be before her, nor 
that altered circumstances might develope 
a love of ease, luxury, and excitement, per- 
haps latent in her nature. In all her free, 
untrammelled life hitherto she had never 
realized the numbing power of dulness; 
never suffered from lack of interest in her 
own life and the lives of those about her ; 
and she naturally could not dream to what 
lengths despair and ennui might some day 
drive her. 

She sealed up her packet and sent it to 

B 2 
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the yacht, and knew that she had said fare- 
well to her lover for many a long day. 
With her head held high she went to meet 
Mrs. Hesketh, and assert her right to carve 
her own destiny as she herself chose, and 
sacrifice her youth to a dream. 

It was late when she emerged fi'om her 
room, and Mrs. Hesketh was already up and 
on her sofa. The little woman's birdlike 
face was fiill of anxiety, impatience, and 
kindly sympathy. Sandra, kissing her, 
thrust the whole packet of papers into her 
hands. 

" Read it, Mary," she cried impe- 
riously ; " read it before you begin to find 
fault." 

The invahd hfted her eyebrows involun- 
tarily. 

" All this, Sandra ? " she inquired with a 
little sigh of resignation. 

Sandra nodded, and went and seated 
herself a httle way ofE near the window. 
From thence she could just see the harbour, 
and resting her cheek on the palm of her 
hand she waited patiently, gazing out over 
the wide sea-line. 
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With ejes which saw nothing but the 
wavering masts of the ships at anchor in 
the oJEng, amongst them she tried to dis- 
cern the Firefly. 

There is a long silence, only disturbed 
by the rustle of the closely- written sheets 
as they are turned over. By-and-by Mrs. 
Hesketh looked up, a softened expression 
on her face. 

" Poor fellow," she said gently ; " what 
an awfiil misfortune. He is doing right at 
last in going away. It is the only repara- 
tion he can make you, Sandra." 

Miss Fleming withdrew her gaze from 
the sea. 

" He may be doing right, but he is break- 
ing my heart," she cried passionately. 

Her friend looked at her uneasily. 

" Be reasonable, Sandra, dearest. He is 
doing the only thing possible to an honour- 
able man. Of course, no engagement can 
subsist between you now ; and he is taking 
the best way of freeing you from a false 
position." 

Sandra's glowing eyes seem to scorch the 
frail creature, so intense is their purpose. 
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" You may as well understand, Mary, I 
am quite as much pledged to Mr. Dray- 
ton as I was before I knew that — ^that 
shadow on his life. I may have to wait 
for him all my life perhaps, but wait I will. 
No other man shall marry me because he 
cannot claim me.'' 

" But what you say is impossible. My 
dear child, I implore you to be reasonable. 
How can you, a young girl, continue to 
call yourself pledged to become the wife of 
a ma.n already married ? It is monstrous ! 
Unheard of I" 

But to all her friend's energetic remon- 
strances Miss Fleming opposed a dogged 
determination to take her own way. Mrs. 
Hesketh's voice grew worn and plaintive 
with her fruitless efforts to make her per- 
ceive the folly and impropriety even of her 
resolution. 

" Thank Heaven the man has sense 
enough to go. Time and absence will cure 
this preposterous absurdity," she said at 
length, with a gasp of fatigue and annoy- 
ance. 

Sandra's eyes flashed scorn. 
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" Never ! " she answered. 

Mrs. Hesketh gave up the contest. Her 
temper was ruffled. Why had she mixed 
herself up in the affairs of this wild, un- 
tamed girl, whom she loved too well to let 
take her own wilful way unwarned. The 
quasi-engagement to Drayton was in her 
eyes utterly abominable and wicked, and 
her heart ached for the pain in store for 
Sandra, if she persisted in her defiance of 
the decencies of life, at present represented 
in Mary Hesketh' s eyes by the duty 
of severing herself entirely from her 
lover. 

" I am sorry to be compelled to disap- 
prove strongly of the course you are bent 
on taking. Sandra, Sandra, why wont you 
listen to me ? I am older ; I have more 
experience than you have, you poor foolish 
child. Do not, I implore you, persist in 
this mad resolution." 

Her mobile face was quivering and 
working nervously, her eyes misty with 
coming tears ; she was making herself ill 
with grief and anxiety. 

Miss Fleming, seeing her agitation. 
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softened. She came close and bent caress- 
ingly over her. 

" Do not quarrel with me, Mary, because 
my way is not yours,** she said in her low, 
rich contralto. " I am not all English like 
you, cara. What do I care for proprie- 
ties ? I think I do not understand them. 
At least I speak the truth. Not even to 
please you will I pretend to give Max up. 
Why should I break his heart and mine by 
cutting myself adrift from him ? No, no ; 
he shall have this much to comfort him, that 
I am waiting, waiting this side the world, 
whilst he is on the other side, waiting 
too." 

" Waiting ! Oh, yes, that is very well ; 
but for what will you be waiting ? Only 
for the death of an unfortunate mad 
creature, who may possibly survive you 
both. Don't say any more, Sandra. I 
think in all my life I have never been so 
miserable about anybody as I am about 
you to-day." 

Mrs. Hesketh was crying heartily to 
Miss Fleming's secret dismay. She knew 
that if Mary was made ill through her 
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agency, Captain Hesketh would be cool to 
her, and hardly dissemble his displeasure 
at her having upset his wife. 

" For the love of Heaven, Mary," she 
said impetuously, " don't cry over me, I am 
not worth it; scold me to your heart's 
content, but do not fret yourself ill about 
me. Think how you will make Captain 
Hesketh hate me." 

Her tone was tenderer than her words, 
and she applied herself diligently to getting 
the little invalid back into a state of tran- 
quillity. She administered sal volatile, and 
fanned her gently, and spoke soothing words 
to her, as she would have done to an over- 
wrought child, and in time her efforts were 
rewarded. The passion had died out of 
her face. She was quiet and controlled. 
Knowing the injury these scenes inflicted 
on her friend, she was full of compunction 
for having caused her agitation. The day 
dragged itself through somehow. In time 
it was evening, and at length, released from 
the necessity of keeping up an appearance, 
of decent cheerfulness. Miss Fleming re- 
tired to her room with alacrity, thankful 
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to shut out the world and think her own 
thoughts unmolested. 

Nothing more was said to her concern- 
ing Drayton and herself. Captain Hesketh 
whistled meditatively when his wife related 
to him her vain endeavour to turn Sandra 
from her resolution. 

" She is a little fool, Mary, my dear, and 
you are another for fretting over what you 
can't help. I am sorry for her, very } and 
I am sorry for Drayton. After all, it is 
he who will have to suffer for having done 
a shabby thing. He ought never to have 
allowed her to become attached to him, 
but his punishment will not be long in 
coming. She will forget him and find some 
other fellow, who will worship her and make 
her a good husband, and in time she will 
be happy ; but for him, ah, yes, for him it 
will be different." 

"You don't understand, Robert; you 
don't know her. I wish she had never 
seen that unlucky man. This business will 
change her whole life. She will never 
bring herself to care for another man, 
my poor, passionate, beautiful Sandra. 
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It makes me hate the very sound of his 



name." 



" Well, Mary, you naturally see only the 
girl's side of the question ; but I can't help 
feeling for Drayton. He is hopelessly at- 
tached to her, though, of course, he has 
only himself to thank for all he is suffering 
now. I wonder he ever brought himself 
to the point of going away. I suppose he 
was aptually too fond of her to stay and 
compromise her ; but I do almost wonder 
he could go without trying to prevail on 
her to go with him. He must have been 
sorely tempted, poor fellow." 

** Robert !" indignantly, " I suppose Mr. 
Drayton is a gentleman, weak and culpable 
as he has been, and how can you dare to 
suggest that Sandra could have been pre- 
vaUed upon to go with him." 

" I never said she could ; but Mary, my 
darling, I see that she is a rash, impetuous 
creature, with fiery, foreign blood running 
in her veins, and she has had a strange 
bringing up for a beautiful motherless girl. 
I think it speaks well for Drayton that he 
refrained from trying to persuade Sandra 
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Fleming to go with him. A girl like that, 
and her whole heart his, it must have 
been a temptation. I should have Jiked to 
shake hands with him and bid him God 
speed. It must be hard on a fellow to feel 
so utterly alone in the world as he is." 

Mrs. Hesketh pondered her husband's 
words. 

"Robert," she whispered, "do you think 
Sandra guesses what she may owe to Max 
Drayton's self-restraint ?" 

" Most likely she will never have an idea 
of it. Take my advice, and say no more 
about the matter to her. In time, as this 
fervour of enthusiasm dies away, her own 
sense will show her she cannot keep up the 
farce of an engagement with a man already 
married. This is but her first love-fit. 
With him, poor fellow, it is more likely his 
last. I don't suppose he will ever come to 
care violently for any woman again." 

Notwithstanding Captain Hesketh' s 
shrewd worldly wisdom, he had not quite 
fathomed Miss Fleming's complex nature. 
On the whole, he had better gauged that 
of her lover. 
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They were very good to her, but she 
fancied there had arisen a shadow of re- 
straint in their goodness, and she began to 
think they would be glad to be relieved 
from the charge of her. Nor was she 
entirely wrong in this surmise. She was 
a grave responsibility, and they could not 
altogether suppress the conviction that she 
would be better among her own people. 
Family authority was wanted to break her 
of her infatuation. Beautiful and wilful, 
the Heskeths acknowledged to themselves 
they would not be sorry to be no longer 
accountable for her, though Mrs. Hesketh 
felt with what a pang she should say fare- 
well to the gracious young creature who 
had wound herself round her heart. They 
saw after Sandra's comfort amidst the 
bustle of their own preparations, and were 
careful to see her safely on board the packet 
in charge of the captain and a staid Anglo- 
Indian matron homeward bound with a little 
tribe of delicate children ; and then, with 
many signs and anxieties Mary Hesketh 
kissed and said good-bye to her. Her 
husband was less demonstrative, bat in his 
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way he too was moved from his usual calm, 
and felt a sensation of regret in his well- 
ordered heart as he grasped the slender 
brown hand and looked for the last time 
into the glowing wine-dark eyes. 

" Grod bless you, Miss Fleming. Do not 
let us fancy we shall never meet again. The 
world is so small we are sure to stumble 
up against one another sooner or later." 

" Oh, how good you have been to me 
you two ! " the girl cried in a choked voice. 
" Don't let Mary have hard thoughts of 
me, I am not good as she is." 

She did not cry. Her eyes remained 
bright and tearless, but her fingers closed 
with nervous energy over Captain Hes- 
keth's firm broad hand. Then she threw 
herself into Mary's arms and kissed her 
with vehement tenderness. 

" Oh ! Mary, forgive me for vexing you. 
How can I make you comprehend how 
grateful I am for all you have done and 
tried to do for me. I am going away from 
my old life amongst people I know nothing 
of. Write to me often, often — do you hear P 
— or I shall die of my loneliness." 
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The bell rang and Captain Hesketh bore 
his wife away. From the pier she strained 
her eyes long after the steamer had started 
on its way, to distinguish Sandra's tall 
figure on the deck. She seemed to feel 
the girl's clinging arms still about her neck, 
the passionate, musical voice still rang in 
her ears, and she owned that there would 
be a great blank left in her daily life now 
Miss Fleming's bright presence had gone 
out of it. 

The mail steamer had a terrible passage. 
The dreaded Bay of Biscay was wild and 
stormy beyond expectation. For days the 
women were penned below. Sick and 
frightened, cowering in their cabins, they 
were half distracted with fear. Casandra 
being a good sailor, was spared the physical 
prostration of the others. She felt the 
excitement of the gale keenly. She was 
alert and helpful, and now and then stole 
to the top of the companion steps, to look 
out on the wild whirling waste of waters 
and the lowering clouds, and to watch the 
foam-flakes scudding past on the crests of 
the vast rollers. The violence of the wind 
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filled her ears to the exclusion of all other 
sounds, and the officers giving their orders 
for the working of the ship seemed puppets 
performing in dumb-show. She had to 
cling with all her might to anything she 
could catch hold of, to avoid being thrown 
down by the fury of the gale, but the in- 
cessant battle with the tumbling sea braced 
her nerves and raised her spirits. 

It was reasonably calm as they steamed 
up Southampton water, and she rallied her 
forces to make head against the f orlornness 
of having no one to come to meet her, and 
the unaccompanied journey between her 
and the home of her unknown uncle. She 
was too cosmopoUtan in her habits and 
education for the actual travelling to be a 
difficulty to her, and she reached Brokeby 
without adventure of any sort. She was 
tired, and hungry, and lonely under all her 
brave exterior; and the welcome of the 
timid, gentle cousin gave her a pleasant 
feeling of relationship, which was grateful 
to her tired spirit. 



CHAPTER II. 

" Who shall read us the riddle of life — 
The prodigal waste which nought can redress, 
But a cycle of sorrow and strife. 
The continual sequence of pain, 
The perpetual triumph of wrong, 
The whole creation in travail to make 
A victory for the strong." 

" DOEOTHT ? " 

« Yes." 

" Tell me who the Cliffords are ? " 

The speaker is Sandra, her eyes fixed 
mischievously on her cousin. She has 
been weeks, yes, more weeks than she cares 
to count, at Brokeby, and to-day only for 
the first time has it occurred to her to ask 
this question. Oh! the weariness of life 
at Brokeby, cabined, cribbed, confined, on 
all sides by the squire's iron despotism! 

VOL. n. 
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One day follows another with deadly- 
monotony. The quick blood feels stagnat- 
ing in her veins. A monstrous pall seems 
stifling her faculties. Can she be settling 
down into lethargic indifference to all 
which formerly she craved for ? Will it 
come to pass that the glow will really die 
out of her eyes and out of her cheeks ? 
that she will in time look sad and careworn 
as Dorothy does ? and in place of the 
bounding life and the elastic spirits which 
refused to be crushed, will a passive 
quiescence seize upon her, giving her the 
wan, colourless aspect of a plant grown in 
the shade ? She cannot help speculating 
thus as night follows day, and morning 
succeeds night with absolutely nothing by 
which one day of the week can be distin- 
guished from another, except, indeed, 
Sunday, when life hangs heavy as lead on 
her hands, all unused as she is to the 
sombreness of an English Sabbath in the 
country. A faint, a very faint colour came 
into Dorothy's patient face as she looked 
up from her embroidery. 

" The Cliffords ! What makes you 
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ask about them all of a sudden, 
Sandra ? " 

"Curiosity, stimulated by having this 
morning made their acquaintance, I 
suppose/' 

Dorothy's hands trembled. She was 
agitated, but she strove to conquer her 
discomposure. 

"They are neighbours of ours," she 
said evasively. " They live the other side 
the brook, at the old grey house up amongst 
the trees. They have been abroad this 
winter. I did not know they had come 
home. Not that their having done so will 
make any difference to us. We shall not 
see them ; papa is not on terms with Mr. 
Clifford." 

" With which ? " 

"With neither." 

There was a pause. Dorothy bent her 
face downwards over her work. She did 
not seem disposed to say anything more. 
Sandra smiled and got up out of her 
chair. She left the room. When the 
door closed behind her, Dorothy leant her 
head back against the high woodwork 

2 
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of the old-fashioned chair in which she 
was sitting, a weary look of pain im- 
pressed on her face, a hopeless anguish 
of patience piteous to see. It was but a 
momentary relief; Cassandra would be 

back in a moment, no doubt, and she must 

* 

brace her courage to patient endurance 
again. The door reopened, and her cousin 
came towards her, a pink camellia in her 
hand. 

" Isn't it pretty ? " she said innocently, 

" Very. Where did you get it from ? 
We have none that colour." 

"It is for you, cara ; Mr. Tom Clifford 
gave it me for you." 

A sudden crimson dyed Dorothy's pale 
face with a fleeting lovely flush. She took 
the flower with fingers that trembled. A 
strange tenderness filled her eyes. " Tom," 
she murmured; **did Tom give it you?" 

"Have you no curiosity. Do you not 
want to know how I came to know Mr. 
Clifford ? " 

Dorothy roused herself. She looked up 
with real anxiety. " What do you know, 
Sandra? How much have you guessed 
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about US ? And, oli ! Sandra, tell me how 
lie is. Does lie look well — cheerful ? '* 

"In rude health, but — cheerful — well, no 
—his best friends couldn't say that of him/' 

A shadow crossed Dorothy's face, her 
lips quivered. " Poor Tom. It is harder 
for him than for me." 

" That I am sure it is not, whatever it 
is," energetically. " He is a man, he can, 
he does travel and amuse himself ; but you, 
povera^ what can you do but brood, and 
brood, and brood, till you grow sad and 
spiritless ? " 

Cassandra began to walk about the 
room. She was moved beyond the point 
of sitting still. 

"What does my uncle think you are 
made of ? " she cried passionately. " How 
can you live like this? Never an hour 
nor a thought your own. You are nearly 
past the capacity to revolt. Why are you 
so tame? Surely you have some rights, 
some voice in the management of your life. 
What a life ! Oh ! what a life I It stifles 
me only to look on at it." 

Dorothy looked up, a world of dumb pathos 
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in her hunted eyes. " No," she said in a 
low voice, " I have no rights, no voice." 

The tragic patience of these words 
touched Sandra to the quick; twenty years 
of slavery had sapped her cousin's power 
of resistance to the squire's arbitrary will, 
however unreasonable his exactions were. 
Added to this, Dorothy's sense of her duty 
was high and unsparing, and under all was 
the vow of patience and self-abnegation and 
utter obedience she made long years ago 
to her dying mother, when the late Mrs. 
Fleming reluctantly bequeathed the burden 
which had worn her own life away to the 
pale, slim girl, choking back her tears at 
her bedside. She, poor woman, felt guilty 
in dying. She knew that by doing so, she 
was disappointing the legitimate expecta- 
tions of her lord and master. She was 
more of a failure than ever, and it needed 
not to look at the face of the moody squire, 
to feel the bitter contempt with which he 
regarded her weakness. Was it for this 
he had married her, and raised her from 
indigence and content, to splendour and 
unhappiness? That she should die and 
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leave him with a miserable puling girl, the 
very shadow of herself, who would vex 
him by her unlikeness to the fiery, beautiful 
women of his race. Mother and daughter 
clung together with desparing tenacity as 
long as they might, and the squire gloomed 
apart. Mrs. Fleming had been submissive 
to the extreme limits of wifely duty. She 
had never knowingly cherished a thought 
opposed to her husband. She had lived 
her life in one long, fruitless^ effort to 
content him, and he had been hard as 
the nether millstone to her. She had 
nothing but submission to recommend to 
Dorothy, and she enforced obedience on 
her child almost with her latest breath. 
Her husband was a dour man when every 
effort was being made to please him ; what 
he might be if he were crossed, she could 
not tell of her own knowledge, for she had 
never dared to try the experiment. She 
had shrunk and gradually withered away 
under his bitter tongue, and the life of 
bondage, she had striven to surmount in 
vain, since the day when she made the 
prosperous marriage, which for, her poor 
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soul, had meant the end of her happy, 
girlish freedom, the riveting of chains not 
the less oppressive because they were 
golden. Dorothy had followed in her 
mother's footsteps, without ever dreaming 
any other course was possible, and nature 
and custom had drawn the meshes closer 
and closer round her, till the very wish for 
a soul of her own was leaving her. Sud- 
denly she awoke with a terrified start to 
the perception that her heart had gone out 
of her own keeping, that she loved the one 
play-fellow of her lonely childhood with 
fervent, grateful devotion, and that the 
doing so was a heinous sin in the eyes of 
her father. Henceforth she had this addi- 
tional trouble bringing fierce discord into 
her life, two strong wills were fighting for 
the mastery over her ; habit, filial duty, the 
memory of her promise to her mother, 
fought on the squire's side, and alas ! the 
strange, sweet instinct of love drew her to 
Tom Clifford. Mr. Fleming, it is true, had 
no fears for the result. He had settled 
his daughter's fate in her cradle, and no 
boy-and-girl folly would be suffered to 
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disarrange his well-matured plans. A 
certain Colonel Piers, formerly of H.E.I.C. 
service, the one friend of his life, was 
to be Dorothy's husband. Colonel Piers 
still remained in India, holding some 
lucrative staflF appointment, given him at 
the dissolution of the great East India 
Company, in consideration of his con- 
spicuous military capacity. There was no 
occasion for him to hasten his retirement 
into private hfe. He had the squire's 
word that his wife was being preserved for 
him, and there was, therefore, no reason 
he should not complete the full term of 
service he had intended from the beginning 
to undergo. Cassandra continued to 
declaim to the air her indignation at her 
cousin's fate. Dorothy in vain endeavoured 
to stem the tide of her eloquence, which, 
far from being any comfort to her, filled 
her with alarm. She was besides anxious 
to hear how and when the flower had been 
presented, but for some little time could 
not make her cousin listen to her question. 
" Dorothy," cried Sandra at last, pausing 
in her walk and looking at her with her 
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whole face softened, " what a comfort it 
must be to you to think there is another 
world to come after this. Some day 
things will he set right for you, I suppose. 
What does it say somewhere, * The patient 
abiding of the meek shall not perish for 
ever.' Those words might have been 
written for you." 

" Do not worry about me, Sandra ; every 
one has something they could wish altered 
in their lives," gently, '^but tell me — " 

" Yes, yes, you want to know about my 
meeting with Mr. Clifford. It was this 
way : I went for a walk in the park this 
morning ; it was lovely, as warm as May. 
I did not trouble to wrap up, but ,]ust 
took your shawl out of the hall and my 
hat ; I went where I had never been 
before, through the bracken down beside 
the brook, and I saw in the wood beyond, 
primroses, santissima madre! such prim- 
roses. There were boulders across the 
stream, as though people crossed there. 
The water did not seem deep if one missed 
one's footing; I could not resist the 
primroses, so I went over after them. It 
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was a charming wood, with flowers every- 
where. It seemed a shame to gather 
them. I filled my lap as I wandered 
about, thinking only of the primroses and 
anemones, and of course I lost my way. 
The pines overhead were sweet like the 
flowers I was walking amongst. The 
whole air was warm and dry and scented, 
and there was nothing to be heard but 
cawing of rooks and the song of the small 
birds singing their hearts out all round. 
I was so happy I forgot I was in this dull, 
cold England. It all seemed so jubilant 
with the voice of the spring, I grew tired 
of roaming hither and thither at last, and 
sat down to sort my flowers. While I was 
doing this some one ran down the hill 
at my back and such a glad voice whispered 
in my ear, — 

" * Dorothy, dear Dorothy, look round.' 
" I did look round, and I saw a 
square, dark face close to my own. Oh, 
how disappointed it looked in a minute. 
The young man jumped to his feet, he 
grew red and took off* his hat; I was 
sorry for him, cara. He muttered an 
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apology. * I took you for Miss Fleming,' 
he said. 

" I laughed. 

" * I am a Miss Fleming,' I answered, 
* but not Dorothy. I am only her cousin 
come to live with her.' 

"And then we looked at one another, 
and could not think of anything else to 
say. It occurred to me that probably this 
was the young man's wood in which I was 
wandering, and his flowers I had been 
gathering. I felt like a school-boy caught 
thieving. I had stood up when he did, 
and we were facing one another. I said 
rather lamely, — 

" * I have lost my way. Are you the 
owner of the wood? because I ought to 
apologize for trespassing, I am sure, and 
perhaps these are your flowers too.' 

" * Indeed you are most welcome,' he 
answered quite eagerly. * The wood does 
belong to me, and I hope you'll come 
whenever you like. My name is Clifford, 
Tom Clifford, I live up at the priory behind 
there,' jerking his head backward to in- 
dicate the place to me. * Has not Dorothy, 
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— Miss Fleming, I mean — talked of me 
ever ? ' 

" He looked so anxious I pitied him ; but 
you never had, Dorothy. So what could 1 
say but the truth ? 

" * No, she has never mentioned you,' J 
said, and I felt for him, he looked so hurt. 
I wished to console him for your never 
having thought it worth while to tell me 
such a person existed, so I asked if you 
were great friends, and said I would tell 
you I had seen him. 

He brightened directly. 
Tell her I came home yesterday. 
Give her my — ^my kind regards,' looking 
doubtfully at me, * and say I shall hope to 
see her before long; but you see. Miss 
Fleming, the squire and I do not speak 
to one another, and Dorothy is dutiful.' 

" He looked so gloomy I hastened to 
change the conversation. 

" * Yes, I will say all that,' I replied in a 
hurry ; * but I do not know my way back. 
Would you be so kind as to tell me the 
nearest way to Brokeby.' 

" He said the nearest way was through 
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luH garden now, and out on the high road, 
HH 1 was a good way from my uncle's 
park. He took me up through the wood 
and on to a lawn by the house, and we 
came upon an old man in the dress of a 
Roman Catholic priest walking to and fro 
under the cloister-wall. Ah! Dorothy, 
it is to him I have lost my heart! just 
tliink, daddy and 1 knew his brother 
Monsignore Clifford in Rome. He was 
glad to see me, and, oh ! he spoke the dear 
old Italian when he found it was my 
mother's tongue. Think what it was to me to 
hear the liquid roll of the vowels once more 
in this stt'ange, cold country. The music of 
it thrilled me through and through. It 
took me back to the happy days when 
daddy and I wandered about Italy together, 
from Rome to Florence, and Florence 
to Naples, and back again to Venice, 
Venice the Queen of the Adriatic. The 
lingua Romana will ever make the 
sweetest, divinest sound to my ears, I 
learnt it first, I will speak it last. In it 
I was taught to sing, to pray, to remember 
the povera belKssima madre who faded 
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away when I was a little child, too young 
to know what 1 lost in her. Ah, Dorothy, 
I like your Tom Clifford, he looks big 
and strong, and resolute. Some day he 
will carry you away in triumph and make 
your life happy, but it is Father CliflFord 
whom I shall love. I will go again and 
talk to him of Italy, and listen to him 
reading the great Tuscan, and dream 
myself back in the lovely, happy days 
which will come no more, no more." 

The passion with which she spoke 
startled her cousin, who, looking up' at 
the sound of the quiver in her vibrating 
tones, saw that a mist of tears stood thick 
in her eyes. Her colour came and went 
rapidly, her bosom heaved. Her whole 
emotional nature was shaken, and she 
burst into a quick storm of stifled sobs. 
The familiar sound of the sweet, sonorous 
Italian, the sight of the old priest bringing 
back her childish memories of the gipsy 
life she and her father had lived through 
so many happy years, had touched a chord 
never hard to find in her heart, and she 
had not the least consciousness of the 
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distress and alarm she was causing her 
cousin, who dreaded the appearance of the 
squire on the scene before Sandra's com- 
posure should be restored, with such Kvely 
apprehension as to distract her entirely 
from the somewhat tangled web of her ow6 
relations with young Clifford, whilst she 
tried her best to soothe and calm Cassan- 
dra's wild weeping. 



CHAPTER III. 

" How many lives made beautiful and sweet, 
By self-devotion and by self-restraint, — 
Whose pleasure is to run without complaint, 
On unknown errands of the Paraclete, — 
Wanting the reverence of unshodden feet, 
Fail of the nimbus which the artists paint 
Around the shining forehead of the Saint, 
And are in their completeness, incomplete." 

By-and-by the master of the house came 
in. 

" Whose are all those rubbishy flowers 
in the hall ? " he asked agreeably. 

Cassandra, now working off the ground- 
swell of her past passion at the piano, 
bringing strange weird music from the 
keys, lifted her hands and answered him. 

" They are mine," she said. 

" Then, may I beg the favour of your 
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removing them. I detest a litter of any 
sort." 

" I'll take them to my own room. I'd 
have done so at first, but I thought it a 
shame to bury such lovely primroses where 
no one would see them but myself." 

Silence of an uneasy sort. Mr. Fleming 
subsided into his own private chair, and 
road the Times morosely for a period. 
Presently a thought struck him and he 
addressed his niece. 

" Where were you all the morning, Cas- 
sandra ? " 

" I went out in the park." 

" You did not find primroses there." 

" I wandered across the stream at the 
bottom and lost myself in a delightfiil 
wood. It was there I found the flowers. 
It was positively carpeted with them." 

The face of the Squire became absolutely 
appalling. 

" You crossed the brook," he shouted. 
**For the future, pray understand, I re- 
quest you to abstain from crossing the 
brook. The opposite side belongs to that 
d d young cub, Clifibrd," with a 
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withering glance at Dorothy ; " and I do 
not choose any one from my house to be 
trespassing in the grounds of a person I 
don't visit." 

" Do not disturb yourself, pray, Uncle 
Frank. Probably Dorothy can show 
me other places where one can find wild 
flowers." 

" She will have to, if wild flowers are a 
necessity of your life," grimly ; " I intend 
to have my wishes obeyed by the people 
about me." 

He retired with his paper, leaving them 
to digest this parting shot as they best 
might. 

Dorothy had grown a shade paler, if 
that were possible, but otherwise kept an 
unmoved countenance. Sandra flung a 
passionate glance of scorn after him. 

" How charming, how pleasant my uncle 
is when he chooses ! " she remarked, " it is 
easy to see he has some grounds for dis- 
liking our neighbour. Tell me, carissima^ 
when did this trouble begin. Love is 
sweet, the poets say. Alack I to most of 
us it brings bitterness. One of the 
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rhymers had more sense ; I mean he who 
wrote — 

* Oh, had I wist before I kiss'd, 
That love had been sae ill to win, 
I had lock'd my heart in a case of gowd, 
And pinn'd it wi' a siller pin. * 

There is reason in that. Love has but 
made your Hfe more intolerable, Dorothy, 
and mine — but never mind mine," hastily. 

" When did it begin ? " answered Doro- 
thy, dreamily, " how can I tell ? All our 
lives Tom and I have cared for one another, 
but what does that signify? Papa does 
not choose that I should marry him, or 
perhaps anybody. How do I know ? He 
says it is because they call me an heiress 
that Tom asked him for me last year, that 
it is Brokeby he wants, not me. He ordered 
him out of the house and forbid me to 
speak to him again. He was angry because 
I had told Tom long, long ago I was 
willing to be his wife. Willing ! It was 
the best hope of my life." 

There was a stifled anguish in her quiet 
tones, telling of a suppressed passionate 
patience, that came nigh despair. It moved 
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the quick sympatliies of the other Miss 
Fleming. 

Sandra put her arm round the slender, 
bending body of her cousin, and kissed 
her. 

" What will you do ? *' she asked, half 
awe-struck. 

" Do ! there is. nothing to be done. I 
wish, oh, how I wish Tom had not come 
home. I thought he was safe in Italy. 
He is so impatient, so reckless, I see 
nothing but trouble before us," wringing 
her hands with an involuntary gesture. 

" What will he want you to do ? " 

" To marry him at once. He is always 
begging me to. He cannot understand 
that a girl is different to a man." 

" I think I would," said Sandra 
solemnly. She took a vindictive pleasure 
in contemplating the awful shock such 
high-handed revolt would give to the 
squire* s despotism. 

" I cannot. Tom himself sees I cannot 
when he is cool, but he is often so vehe- 
ment, so rash. He contrives to see me 
sometimes. I cannot help it, he takes me 
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unawares. If papa only guessed lie ever 
spoke to me, I think he would almost kill 
us both." 

*' Not he,'* murmured Cassandra scepti- 
cally. 

Dorothy sighed. 

" You do not know papa yet," she said. 

" Heaven forbid I should know more of 
him than I do," cried Mr. Fleming's niece 
energetically, under her breath. 

" But, Dorothy," she continued, aloud, 
chafing at her cousin's restrained manner 
of speaking, " I am beginning to be sorry 
for this Mr. Clifford who loves you. Will 
you risk nothing for him? nothing to 
deliver yourself from this house of 
bondage ? " 

Dorothy's sad young eyes dimmed over 
with unshed tears. She looked at the 
more spirited Sandra with a piteous, wistful 
regret. 

" I dare not," she said quietly, ** I pro- 
mised poor mother when she lay dying I'd 
be a dutiful child to papa, and do my best 
for him. He was used to have her at his 
beck and call all day long, and she could 
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not die happy till I promised I'd try and 
fill her place. I said I would let 
nothing interfere with my duty to papa, 
and she died trusting to my word, poor, 
poor mother." 

Her voice sank. She shivered a little. 
Her duty seemed hard to her, but her sense 
of it was strong. In spite of Tom Clifford's 
imperious wooing and her own treacherous 
heart she did not waver. 

The other girl looked curiously at 
her. 

" How can you be so still ? It is of 
your kind the martyrs used to be made, I 
suppose. I think you are not cold, 
Dorothy. I think all your heart is set 
on this Tom Clifford, yet you' turn from 
him to a ghostly dream of obedience. 
When this young man marries you, cara^ 
as he will some day, I fear he will oppress 
you. He looks masterful, and you are 
bom to obey blindly." 

Dorothy made no answer. She took up 
her work again. She had been moved 
from ber usual hard- worn, patient calm, and 
would not trust herself to speak any more. 
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The other Miss Fleming returned to her 
restless walking about the room. 

" I hate this life," she cried passionately ; 
"must we always be driven like dumb 
beasts just because we are women ? I wish 
I had never come to England if this is 
English life, and as for you, Dorothy, you 
vex me with your stupid patience." 

A wan smile curved Dorothy's tremulous 
mouth. 

" Do not say you regret coming to 
Brokeby, Sandra. Think how much 
brighter you make my life, and bear with 
my cowardice, if you can, dear." 

"Do I make your days less dreary, 
povera ? Then I am glad I am here, but, 
oh, it is not living, it is mere vegetation. 
We are so tied and bound by rules and 
laws, we have no freedom left. Is it our 
faults we were born girls? If we could 
have chosen, we two would have been 
men, with a divine right to think our own 
thoughts, and live our own lives as we 
liked," bitterly. 

" Would we ? " said Dorothy doubtftdly, 
"I do not know. I think I should not 
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care to change. After all, one must do 
one's duty as best one can in that state 
of life to which one is called." 

" What dreary words. Whose are 
they?" 

" They are in the Church Catechism ; I 
learnt them when I was a child. If you had 
been brought up in England I daresay you 
would have been taught them too." 

" This is a very disagreeable state of life, 
it seems to me ; I do not believe I am 
called to it : at any rate, not to your view of 
it," Sandra said candidly. 

" You fight so, and it is no use to fight. 
It only frets and tires you out. I learnt 
long ago it is best to take the rough things 
peaceably, and the smooth things grate- 
fully." 

But Sandra was not capable of this kind 
of resignation. She paused and laid her 
hand caressingly on her cousin's shoulder. 

" You are almost a saint, Dorothy. I 
respect you, I love you, but I, alas ! have 
no vocation for saintliness. I am of the 
earth earthy; I love the world and its 
pleasures and amusements. Do not let 
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US plague ourselves with arguing. Tell me 
about this Tom Clifford, and what he used 
to be when he was a boy, before he grew 
man-like and tyrannous as he is now." 

" I think you do Tom injustice," flushing 
slightly, "he can be very gentle." 

" Can he ? Well, he looks like one who 
could be tender to his wife, though he 
ruled her with a rod of iron." 

Dorothy waived discussion as to her 
lover's present characteristics, telling only 
of his lonely boyhood, and their early com- 
panionship. Her soft voice trembled now 
and then, but she controlled herself and 
betrayed no passion, telling the story of 
their long attachment. As she went on 
Sandra felt herself more and more drawn 
to this steadfast, gentle creature, and began 
to see how strong was the attraction 
between her patient calm and Tom 
Clifford's vehemence. 

Young Clifford seemed to have passed 
his youth almost wholly at the Priory, with 
only the old priest for a companion. His 
father had been a miserable hypochondriac, 
who had squandered both health and 
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fortune in a stormy youth. The prin- 
cipal estates were mortgaged up to the 
hilt, and when Mr. Clifford died, only the 
Priory and some £700 or £800 a year was 
available for his son. 

Mr. Cecil Clifford had been last in the 
entail, with full control over his pro- 
perty. Some sort of pride prevented him 
from selling an acre, but he had no scruple 
as to encumbering it in every possible way, 
not merely the Irish estates, which were 
considerable, but even the Priory itself. 
He was not known to have been specially 
attached to his wife, but he made her death, 
which occurred in giving birth to her son, 
an excuse for living abroad, and never 
setting eyes on the boy, except at rare 
intervals, when sometimes in the height of 
summer he came home for a week, the 
whole of which time he spent closeted with 
his solicitor. Father CUfford was usually 
present at these confabulations, from which 
he came away with a harassed, disapproving 
look in his handsome old face. No one 
could be expected to approve of Mr. Clif- 
ford's proceedings, which year by year 
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persistently increased tlie burdens already 
laid on the property, and proportionably 
lessened the value of his son's inheritance. 
He took no interest at all in Tom, being 
wholly absorbed in his own selfish whims 
and ailments, and during the last few years 
of his life never saw him. He refused to 
send the boy to school or college, or in fact 
discharge any of the duties of a parent 
towards him. Tom grew up with a good 
deal of desultory information, and a fair 
knowledge of the classics, derived from 
Father Clifford, who had also trained him 
to a loyal regard for the Roman Catholic 
faith, which his family had professed for so 
many centuries. It cannot be said the 
young man entered much into the doctrines 
of his religion. Like Cassandra, he had no 
vocation for saintliness, a circumstance 
which distressed the old priest, who was of 
opinion that, as one of his own order, Tom 
would have an honourable, economical, and 
useful career before him. 

The one bright episode of the boy's 
secluded life was his attachment to the 
little Dorothy Fleming. When too young 
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and insignificant to be of much account to 
the gloomy Squire, Dorothy would run off 
joyfully the instant lessons were over, to 
the bottom of the park, where the children 
met most days. Summer or winter, there 
were few days when the boy did not swing 
himself over by the hanging beech boughs, 
or the girl cross by the stepping-stones. 

With Mrs. Fleming's death, Dorothy's 
childhood came to an abrupt conclusion. 
Tom Clifford mourned for the kind and 
gentle soul gone from them, almost as 
sincerely as her own child. Knowing no 
mother of his own, Mrs. Fleming was 
regarded by him with a wistful, tender 
reverence, which she, poor, humble, striving 
woman, was far from being conscious of. 
She liked the boy and pitied his loneliness, 
and because her heart was large and loving, 
she never interfered to prevent Dorothy 
being with him as much as she liked. 

With the new phase of the girl's life, 
this state of things altered. She grew 
herself more staid and reserved, and 
gradually almost the whole of her time 
became absorbed in her housekeeping duties 
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or taken up by the Squire. Tom tad 
fumed and fretted, but had seen that the 
change was in some sort not to be avoided, 
and had made the best of it, boldly coming 
up to Brokeby itself if circumstances had 
deprived him of the sight of Dorothy for 
a longer time than usual. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" Imo Ere I could 

Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing." 

Things went on much in the same manner 
till about a year ago, when Mr. Clifford 
had died, dropping listlessly out of exis- 
tence, leaving no one capable of regretting 
him. An independence by this means came 
to Tom. It was not magnificent certainly, 
but it was something ; and, in his opinion, 
enough to justify him in approaching Mr. 
Fleming with a formal demand for leave to 
marry Dorothy. Her own consent he had 
won long ago : it was as a mere matter of 
form he asked her to ratify their old, childish 
agreement to marry one another before he 
went to the Squire. 
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Their love-making had gone on all these 
years in a serene, half-unconscious fashion. 
They belonged heart and soul to each other, 
and their tranquil affection had never been 
troubled by doubts or distractions. No 
other suitors had come forward for Dorothy. 
The Squire was not a man to encourage 
young men about his house. The girl lived 
a secluded and retired life. Nor were her 
charms so striking as to cause the chance 
acquaintances of the opposite sex, intro- 
duced to her at the race-balls and dinner 
parties whither she went, chaperoned by her 
stern parent, to fall at her feet. The halo 
of her future wealth might indeed have 
allured some, but a well-grounded dread of 
Mr. Fleming's known powers of making 
himself disagreeable warned them off, with- 
out provoking the lash of his bitter tongue. 
She was in truth in the plight of the maid 
in the song, and might have sang with 
her — 

" Nobody coming to marry me, 
Nobody coming to woo." 

This paucity of lovers did not disturb her, 
indeed it may be doubted whether she was 
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alive to it. Tom's faithful though domi- 
neering devotion was enough for her, while 
the Squire was entirely content with the 
lack of aspirants for his daughter's hand. 
Had their name been legion, they would all 
have got the same answer, viz. that he 
entertained other views for her. The shock 
of learning that Dorothy had dared to let 
Tom CliflTord make love to her, that they 
should either of them have presumed to 
expect that he would give his consent to 
such a beggarly match, was dire. What 
pretensions had Tom Clifford to lift his 
eyes to the greatest Fleming heiress the 
family had boasted for a long lapse of years ? 
the Squire demanded to know, with icy and 
contemptuous disdain. Did he regard his 
encumbered patrimony as an inducement, 
or his exalted station, or his obsolete reli- 
gion ! What in Heaven's name had inspired 
him with this preposterous ambition ? He 
very shortly stung the young fellow nearly 
to madness with his taunts; and did almost 
succeed in making him blush that he should 
have invited Miss Fleming of Brokeby to 
share his miserable pittance. Unfortunately 
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he drove him too far, and accused him of 
seeking Dorothy for her dowry. The Clif- 
ford's blood was as old as the Fleming's, 
and their tempers as high. A stormy scene 
ensued, ended at length by the butler being 
rung for and ordered to show Mr. Clifford 
out, and never on any pretence to admit 
him again. 

Dorothy, anxiously waiting on the terrace 
for the result of the interview, felt her heart 
sink at her lover's face as he drew near her. 
In few and bitter words he told her of the 
Squire's anger and refusal to listen to his 
suit, but he hastened to assure her he should 
never withdraw it, and urged "patience and 
firmness upon her. 

" Sooner or later, Dorothy, you shall be 
my wife," he said through his teeth. " Only 
hold fast by your promise, and in spite of 
the Squire I shall claim my wife. Cheer 
up, sweetheart, be brave. Give me one kiss 
and I will go ; but I'll come back, Dorothy, 
darling ; never fear, I'll come back, and 
then let us see who shall keep you from 
me." 

Dorothy, alas ! had less confidence. She 
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clung to her lover in anguish and 
despair. 

" Good-bye, good-bye, Tom I *' she cried 
forlornly. " You do not know papa. He 
never forgives. Nothing will make him 
alter. Go away and forget me. Find some 
other girl, and leave me to pray for your 
happiness." 

Her poor little white face upturned, seek- 
ing with tear-drowned eyes to print on her 
memory her lover's features, Dorothy did 
not hear footsteps behind her, nor did Tom 
observe the approach of the irate Squire. 

" So, Miss Fleming 1 A touching parting, 
upon my word," he said with bitter pohte- 
ness. " Right before the windows for the 
servants to gape and stare at. A charming 
comedy. No doubt the maids are weeping 
in concert. Get to your room, you hussey,^' 
he thundered, the strain on his composure 
suddenly giving way; "you whey-faced 
chit, you miserable Uttle scare-crow ; and 
for you, sir, take care I don't have the blood- 
hounds let loose on you." 

" Dorothy," cried Tom, choked with rage 
and pity for himself and her, " choose be- 
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tween us, dear. Put an end to your slavery. 
Come with me. Give me tlie right to stand 
between you and oppression." 

^* Ay," said the Squire, " let her choose. 
Do you hear, Miss Fleming ? You are in- 
vited to forget your duty and your modesty 
and leave your father's roof, to roam the 
country with this disreputable young cub. 
Your mother would have been proud to see 
you to-day with such a noble choice before 
you." 

Half fainting with terror and distress, 
Dorothy was almost past articulating. 

" Papa," she gasped despairingly, " why 
do you make my duty so hard ? Good-bye, 
good-bye, Tom. Oh, let me go ! If you 
love me, go yourself ; go — go." 

Her piteous eyes, dark with a passion of 
fear and despair, met Tom's imploringly, 
full of dumb entreaty. She fled back to 
the house, shame and pain blinding her so 
that she stumbled over the threshold and 
plunged heedlessly into the recesses of the 
gloomy hall, bent on reaching the safe 
refuge of her own room, where she might 
let the stinging tears of mortified pride and 
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love, and real physical terror have their 
way. 

The two left behind stood facing one 
another. 

" My daughter is dutiful/' remarked 
Mr. Fleming pleasantly. " Really I recom- 
mend you not to presume further on my 
patience." 

The young man's eyes flashed fire. 

" You have won this time," he said de- 
fiantly. "You will not always. I shall 
come back. Dorothy will not always choose 
as she did to-day. You will drive her too 
hard ; you will drive her to me. In spite 
of her fear of you, in spite of that fetish, 
her duty, I shall win. She will come to 
me for refuge from you." 

"If she dares," mockingly. "Women 
are ruled by fear and habit. I do not dread 
your influence subverting my daughter's 
nature. Again I have the honour to wish 
you good morning." 

He turned abruptly away, with the 
sneering smile still playing round his bitter 
mouth. 

" D d insolent young blackguard," 
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he muttered. " He many Dorothy I I 
think not. I think not." 

Tom Clifford dashed through the park 
furious and sick at heart. Could it be true 
that the Squire had actually power to part 
him and Dorothy ? Was this cold idol duty 
really to conquer the girl's tender con- 
science and make her forego her love ?— 
that love which opened a door of escape 
from the tyranny which embittered her life ? 
Headlong and strong-willed as the Squire 
himself, Tom swore to himself he would 
leave no stone unturned to overcome 
Dorothy's scruples, and rescue her from 
her present bondage. 

That evening Mr. Fleming administered 
a reprimand to his daughter, distinguished 
for its terseness and directness; and laid 
his commands upon her never to let him 
hear the name of Clifford from her lips 
again. With the courage of desperation 
she had made some sort of a stand, and 
endeavoured to make known her intention 
to be true to her lover, but the Squire had 
entirely declined to listen to her. He chose 
rather to take for granted that his rigorous 
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measures had stamped out the germs of 
revolt in its infancy. 

Dorothy was torn asunder between her 
duty and her love. She breathed more 
freely when Tom suddenly determined to 
go abroad for a while, driven thereto by 
the utter impossibility of getting speech or 
sight of her. Before he started on his 
travels the breach was further widened by 
a question concerning the fishing. Mr. 
Fleming, on a sudden, thought fit to set up 
a claim to the whole of the stream, founded 
upon some obsolete tradition. Tom, sore 
and resentful, opposed the claim with more 
heat than discretion. He proved his right 
to his half of the brook, and consequently 
embittered the hostility with which the 
Squire regarded him. 

Mr. Fleming cut the young man dead 
when he chanced to meet him one day at 
the rectory, and interdicted Dorothy's visits 
to Mrs. Maynard so long as Tom remained 
in the neighbourhood. He had no confi- 
dence in the old lady. She was a fat, sym- 
pathetic soul, with a natural leaning towards 
distressed lovers. She had been a dear 
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friend of Dorothy's mother, and it went to 
her heart to see the girl's white, fagged 
looks, her increasing thinness, and the 
weight of care on her young brow. The 
kind wo;nan perceived the violence of the 
struggle for the mastery going on over the 
gentle creature between the two strong 
wills. 

" She's wearing away to a shadow," 
Mrs. Maynard observed to the rector one 
Sunday morning after service. 

Though Dorothy was forbidden to go to 
the rectory, the good woman was constant 
in labouring up to call on her, but in general 
she had her exercise in vain. During these 
stormy days the Squire preferred keeping his 
daughter under his own eye, and exacted 
her attendance on him in fair weather 
and foul when he went abroad, or if it were 
too wet for anybody to go out of doors, 
kept her company in the house. It was 
not perhaps the wisest course he could 
have adopted. Dorothy chafed against 
this surveillance secretly. The sense of 
not being trusted wounded her, and went 
nearer to driving her into her lover's arms 
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than her father had any idea of. That she 
resisted this temptation was owing mainly 
to the memory of her promise to her dying 
mother, and the sense of duty which still 
ruled her life. 

The Squire's one notion with regard to 
his womenkind had ever been to govern by 
fear. They were ruled with an iron rod. 
He believed it possible to ensure good con- 
duct on their part by means of his own 
vigilance, having no faith in the inferior 
sex possessing suflScient rectitude to con- 
tinue in the straight way unless fenced 
therein by the high hedge of a constant 
watch upon their actions, and almost on 
their thoughts. 

With Tom Clifford's departure a deadly 
weariness had fallen on Dorothy. The 
monotony of her life became almost into- 
lerable to her, and the Squire's incessant 
fault-finding wore out her spirits. 

The country folk, to whom the outline 
of her story had, as a matter of course, 
become known, regarded her with awed 
curiosity, whispering comments on her wan 
looks behind her back as she came amongst 
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them, walking listlessly by the side of the 
inflexible Squire down the village street. 
The arrival of Cassandra was regarded 
favourably by the villagers as likely to 
distract Dorothy from brooding over her 
troubles, and the new-comer's bright beauty 
was a source of endless commendation. 

" She be a rare un, she be, and will spirit 
up the poor moped mayed, she will," the 
crones told one another, and the young 
ladies were greeted with cheerful curtseys 
and shy puUings of forelocks as they 
passed. 

The vigorous life of the foreign-bred 
stranger came with a breezy rush into the 
stagnant atmosphere of Brokeby, and the 
Squire, though still frequently exacting 
Dorothy's attendance, did in a measure 
relax the extremity of his supervision, and 
suffered her to spend some of her time un- 
molested with her cousin. He contented 
himself with a rigid examination of the 
lefcter-bag, and gradually began to buoy 
himseK up with the agreeable conviction 

that he had " snuffed out the d d folly 

of the young fools." 
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Sandra's restless soul was soon in arms 
for Dorothy. She flung her sympathies 
on the side of her cousin with a vehemence 
bewildering to their object. Dorothy was 
made nervous by the impetuosity of her 
^ew ally, and found it necessary to calm the 
passionate insistance of her partisanship. 

Spring was coming on apace. The young 
larches in the Squire's new plantations 
were shooting green and feathery into long 
waving tassels. March, having come in 
like a lion, was going out like a lamb. The 
bitter black frosts and keen biting winds 
gave way to sunshine and showers, and 
balmy breezes from the south-west alter- 
nating with soft grey cloudy skies. The 
trees budded and blossomed, and as the 
weeks went by the blossom set into fruit, 
and summer followed fast on the jocund 
heels of spring. The neighbourhood was 
dull socially. The Westonfields and all the 
county magnates were in London, and the 
great houses given up to cleaning and re- 
pairs. Lent caused a little break in the 
long bright days in March and April. On 
Wednesdays and Fridays morning prayer 
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was said in the little old whitewashed, 
square-pewed church. Dr. Maynard, calm 
and abstracted, a parish priest of a type 
fast growing extinct, tranquilly performed 
the service to his wife, the clerk, a few aged 
persons from the adjacent almshouses, and 
the two Miss Flemings, refreshing himself 
from time to time with large pinches of 
snuff. The congregation seldom exceeded 
twelve or fourteen persons. The alms- 
house people came by turns to ensure there 
being the needful " two or three" gathered 
together. None of the modern amplifica- 
tion of ritual had penetrated to Brokeby. 
The service was plainly read, and during 
Lent the playing of the organ prohibited. 
The clerk gave out the hymn, and an- 
nounced that he sang it to the praise and 
glory of God. Uplifting his cracked and 
quaveriDg voice, he started the first verse, 
followed tremulously by the congregation. 
After the first startled wonder with which 
this musical effort struck upon her ears, 
Sandra fell into the way of it, and sus- 
tained the aged, shaky trebles with a 
low rich second, the vibrating tones of 
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her clear and thrilling contralto penetrating 
softly into the dusty comers of the farthest 
pews. The hymn ended, the congregation 
fell upon their knees again, and the rest of 
the prayers were said. 

The service seemed to soothe and console 
Dorothy, who followed the liturgy with a 
rapt devout concentration of her whole 
soul ; but to Sandra it was a weariness and 
a perplexity. The music grated painfully 
on her ear, the bare and whitewashed 
church was an offence to her, and she could 
not get used to the twang of the countri- 
fied speech around her. She went to church 
because it was expected of her. Dorothy 
would wonder if she did not, and fail to 
comprehend her distaste to it. She was 
wholly unaccustomed to the sort of thing. 
She had never been used to regular atten- 
dance at Divine service. Her upbringing 
had been, perhaps, heathenish, but church- 
going had meant to her the soft sweet 
pealing of the great foreign organ in the 
dark churches, and the lovely angelic tones 
of trained choirs, and all the glory of the 
Romish ceremonial. With all his repug- 
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nance to the Roman Catholic faith doc- 
trinally, Colonel Fleming had never ob- 
jected to Sandra attending aoy service she 
chose. 

" If she likes it, she'll do herself no 
harm there/' he was accustomed to say 
serenely. "It is but the music which 
pleases her." 

Nothing in nature or education had 
conspired to prepare Sandra to find either 
dehght or profit in the services of Brokeby 
church. 

Late in May Tom Clifford came down 
again on a flying visit to the Priory. He did 
not succeed in getting speech of Dorothy, 
and returned to London, sore at his failure 
and angry with her for having failed 
to contrive a meeting. He had seen 
Sandra, who was less carefully watched, 
and poured out his discontent to her, and 
received due assurances of Dorothy's con- 
stancy gloomily. 

" She is a cold little thing," he said 
moodily, " she cares only for that conscience 
of hers. She has made a god of it. She 
won't even write to me while I am eating 
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my heart out, waiting, and hoping against 
hope." 

** Shy she was and I thought her cold, 
Thought her cold and fled over the sea," 

sang Sandra. " YoU know the rest." 

The young man's face brightened. 

" You know ; you must know ! " he cried 
eagerly. " Fight on my side. Miss Fleming. 
Persuade Dorothy to trust to her heart, 
and break free from her overstrained 
obedience." 

" I cannot. No one can. She fears her 
own heart more than all else." 

"At all events, get her to let me write 
to her." 

But even to this Dorothy would not yield. 
She would not stoop to the arrangements 
necessary to ensure secrecy in a house where 
the master locked and unlocked the post- 
bag with his own hands. 

" Surely Tom can trust me as I do him," 
she said, with a sudden quick quiver of her 
lip. 

And Tom did trust her perforce, and 
retired in dudgeon to London. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Now, by my life, this day grows wondrous hot ; 
Some airy devil hovers in the sky, 
And pours down mischief." 

A burning, suifocating July day. The 
Squire going up and down and to and fro 
like a man possessed, inspiriting his hay- 
makers by swearing at them for having 
still one field not carried. He had in- 
tended that the hay-harvest should be 
finished the preceding day, and lo ! thirteen 
acres yet remained out, with a falling baro- 
meter, a light, shifting, fitful breeze, and a 
general feeling of electricity in the air. 
Some one was to blame for this state of 
things ; the bailiff, for not having kept the 
men up to their work ; the men, for a set 
of lazy, hulking, beer-swilling vagabonds ; 
the weather, for showing signs of an un- 
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welcome change. Why trouble oneself to 
put the saddle on the right horse ? Mr. 
Fleming damned them all with fine impar- 
tiality, stimulating each and every one to 
extraordinary activity by the sheer force of 
his tongue. The whole staff of men was 
turned out. The gamekeeper and his myr- 
midons, the coachman and his under- 
strappers, even the massive footman, lent 
a helping hand. The butler only, en- 
trenched in the dignity of his oflBce, 
escaped. In and out amongst the toiling 
crew rode the irate Squire, driving them 
like sheep under his biting sarcastic taunts. 

Towards noon Cassandra came down the 
field, stepping lightly over the ranks of hay, 
in search of some one. At last she made 
out the coachman, red and perspiring, 
pitching up the hay on to the waggon, 
puffing like a grampus with the violence 
of his exertions. 

She beckoned to him. 

" How are we going to the Castle to-day, 
Blake ? " 

" I can't say, ma'am, I'm sure. Don't 
look as though master meant anybody 

VOL. II. Y 
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to leave ofE work to drive you young ladies. 
He's main set on this lot being cleared up 
to-day, and he'll have it done if 'tis to be 
done anyhow." 

" But we must get there somehow ; Lady 
Westonfield expects us to luncheon." 

" Her ladyship will have to expect, I'm 
thinking," muttered the coachman, an old 
and privileged servant. 

To them came the Squire, grimly dis- 
pleased. 

" Now, then, Blake, what are you loiter* 
ing for ? Sandra, I must request you to 
go in and not hinder the men at their 
work." 

'* How are we going to Weston to-day ?" 
observed Miss Fleming. " I was asking 
Blake if he knew." 

" Hang Weston I " hastily. 

" With all my heart ; but Dorothy and I 
are engaged to lunch there to-day. I be- 
lieve you accepted the invitation' for us. 
Uncle Frank." 

" Mrs. Maynard would lend the ladies 
the basket carriage, sir," interposed Blake, 
anxious, like every one else who came under 
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her influence, to please Cassandra, always 
excepting tlie moody Squire. " She don't 
never go out this sort of weather, and she'd 
be glad enough for that there Joe of hers 
to have something to do." 

Mr. Fleming frowned and ruminated a 
moment. He hated borrowing. He scorned 
to lay himself under the most trifling obli- 
gation; he detested Mrs. Maynard. On 
the other hand, he had no intention of 
sparing one hand even from the hayfield, 
and he did not wish to prevent his daughter 
and niece keeping their engagement to 
lunch at Weston Castle. Not in vain had 
Blake acquired the reputation of deahng 
with the Squire's intricate and mysterious 
moods more successfully than his fellows. 
The frown relaxed. 

" You can ask her," he said shortly, turn- 
ing on his heel. 

It was by no means consonant with his 
ideas of decorum that his daughter should 
drive up to the great porch of Weston 
Castle in a rubbishing pony carriage, 
escorted by a boy in buttons. He felt 
that he was making a sacrifice in sane- 

F 2 
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tioning it ; but lie looked again at Ids hay 
and forbore to retract his permission. In 
the face of a falling barometer he would, 
not part with one of the men. He rode 
away, saying over his shoulder, — 

" Tell Dorothy she is to drive herself — 
I won't have your necks trusted to that 
imp of a boy." 

Cassandra retired triumphant. The 
solemnity of the barouche in fine weather, 
and the brougham in wet, was gall and 
wormwood to her mercurial, restraint- 
hating nature. The prospect of a scram- 
bling drive, she and Dorothy by themselves, 
for the rectory Joe counted for nothing in 
her eyes — had charms to which the well- 
appointed carriages of her uncle were 
strangers. How delightful to scud through 
the long lanes, with their high, untrimmed 
hedges tangled with clematis and honey- 
suckle, behind a self-willed fat pony ! She 
darted into the cool, dark library, where 
Dorothy sat calmly reading, bright with a 
sense of an impending frolic. Dorothy 
was not so enraptured with the proposed 
arrangement. 
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" I wish we could leave Joe beliiud," she 
said dubiously, 

" Joe ? why, what harm can he do ? I 
think he is a charming boy." 

" Oh, do you ? I wish I did. He is 
sure to get into some scrape or other. 
He is a regular young savage. No one less 
kind than Mrs. Maynard would ever have 
thought of reclaiming him." 

" Dorothy, what are you going to 
put on? Shall I have to change my 
gown?" 

" You had better, Sandra, dear ; you 
have hay sticking all about you." 

Cassandra yawned, and lazily stretched 
her arms above her head. 

" It is so cool and comfortable here, I 
hate to move. What must be must, I sup- 
pose, car a. I'll go and make myself decent 
for your sake." 

She came down presently, ready dressed 
in another heavy black gown, a grey 
dust-cloak over her arm; on her head a 
wide-brimmed picturesque hat. Dorothy 
surveyed her with ungrudging admira- 
tion. 
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" How your clothes suit you, Sandra I I 
wonder would you ever look better out of 
those soft-trailing black stuffs, in which 
you move about like a queen ? " 

The other Miss Fleming drew a long 
breath. 

" I am so hot in all this black," she said 
piteously ; " I leave off as much as I dare 
underneath, but the time hasn't yet come 
when one may go draped liked the classic 
ideal, in one garment. I am glad you think 
I look well. Daddy used to take such pains 
about my things; he hated to see them 
hanging knyhow." 

" You look beautiful, Sandra." 

" Ah ! you should see me in some of my 
old yellows and whites. Daddy never 
thought I looked my best in black." She 
sighed. 

" How he would have hated all this ! " 
— ^touching her crape disdainfully. " It is 
odd, isn't it, I have to wear these ghoulish 
things, lest people should think me disre- 
spectful to his memory. Ah ! I would do 
more than smother myself in crape for your 
sake, dear. Daddy ! daddy I you Tcnow 
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how I miss you always ! Whether I am 
glad or sorry, it is never the same without 

you." 

The intense passion of yearning in her 
rich low tones made the tears spring to 
Dorothy's eyes ; but Cassandra's own were 
bright and dry. She had forgotten her 
cousin, and was far away in the banished 
past. 

The late Colonel Fleming had detested 
black and the conventional trappings of 
woe; but how could his daughter escape 
jfrom the bondage of the outward and visible 
signs of mourning ? " No one would un- 
derstand," she reflected sadly, "that he 
hated gloomy things. How hard, hard it 
was for you to leave me, daddy ! We were 
so happy together. You loved your life 
so harmlessly; and you and Max made 
mine so bright. Can you see me now, I 
wonder ? I hope not ; oh, I hope not. It 
would vex yoU;, dear, to look at me stifled 
and cooped up here." 

. In the night, when she lay awake, she 
pondered the mystery of death and the 
greater mystery of life. They kept very 
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early hours in the Squire's household, and 
midnight often found her unaccustomed 
eyes broad awake, thinking of her father. 
She never doubted his having reached the 
regions of the blessed, but she was pain- 
fully anxious about his poor old worldworn 
spirit, whether he is really happy there. 
Will he not be sometimes at fault in such 
a heaven as Dorothy looks forward to — 
a heaven of white-robed angels singing 
solemn, joyful hymns, and tired souls at 
length at rest, listening in a rapture of 
adoration? He had enjoyed this world 
with so frank and child-like a content; 
would that other world above compensate 
him indeed for the loss of the life that had 
been so sweet, for his little Sandra, and all 
his harmless delights ? The old heathen 
cry found an echo in this girl's still pagan 
soul, — 

" The gods may release, 
That they made fast ; 
Thy soul shall have ease 
In thy limbs at the last : 
But what shall they give thee for life — 
Sweet life that is overpast ? '* 
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1^0 thought of irreverence troubled her in 
her perplexed gropings after light. She 
was tormented in the long dark hours by 
this awful doubt. She had never been 
taught; she was more ignorant of the 
bulwarks of the Christian faith than the 
youngest child in the village school. That 
blind acquiescence in the inexorable fate 
of the ancients could not content her. She 
wistfully questioned Dorothy, whom she 
shocked and alarmed with the wideness of 
her speculations. Dorothy never doubted. 
She held fast by the religion learnt at her 
mother's knee, which inculcated the patient 
performance of those duties which seemed 
the natural corollary of her life. Naturally 
of a reverent and devout spirit, she ac- 
cepted heaven as it was taught her from the 
pulpit — a place of rest — rest from the cark- 
ing cares and all the miserable perplexities 
and contrarieties of life — the flesh war- 
ring against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh. That incessant strife 
betwixt the evil and the good would there 
cease for ever; that which was crooked 
would be made straight, and the bruised 
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hearts healed. Heaven to her was a real 
hope, full of support and consolation, and 
Sandra's restless anxiety respecting the life 
hereafter distressed her ; she did not know 
how to cope with it, while her steadfast 
faith was a bewilderment and a weariness 
to the other girl's perplexed, undisciplined 
soul. 

One day Cassandra, encouraged by old 
Dr. Maynard's kind, abstracted notice of 
her, had laid her difficulty before him, mis- 
taking his natural inattention to the things 
around him for the rapt exaltation of a 
mind intent on the contemplation of a 
higher state. The good old man, roused 
from his dreaminess, regarded her with a 
startled attention, wondering to be brought 
face to face with the errant fancies of the 
young creature suddenly dropped amongst 
his flock. 

*• Poor child ! poor child ! " he muttered in 
the first shock of his astonishment. 

Then his kind eyes had looked mildly 
down on her from behind his silver-rimmed 
spectacles. 

" My dear," he said, " is it not told us 
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by our blessed Lord Himself, that in His 
Father's house are many mansions ? Many 
mansions— rroom for all — different man- 
sions for diverse souls. Surely that was 
said for our comfort, and to the end we 
might not vex ourselves with vain specula- 
tions." 

He had gone on his way and left her, 
still sighing and unsatisfied, yet with the 
glimmer of a truer comprehension, perhaps, 
of that which lies behind the veil, and which 
our finite intellects cannot hope to pierce, 
save by faith. 

Cassandra was not always melancholy. 
It was only occasionally she was rapt into 
a whirling mist of vague, tormenting 
speculations, and wild, passionate regrets. 
To-day she was in high spirits as she sat 
by Dorothy in the queer little rectory 
basket-carriage. She talked fast in her 
low, liquid, foreign-sounding tones, as they 
wound along the lanes behind the fat pony. 
They drove by turns, Joe sitting behind 
them immovable, awed into temporary 
decorum by the distinction of escorting the 
Brokeby ladies to Weston Castle. 
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Lady Westonfield had been ill. She had 
been taken with an attack of typhoid fever 
in London early in May, and, much to her 
disgust, had been compelled, as soon as she 
was able to move, to forego the remainder 
of the season, and retire to the dulness of the 
country to recruit. Her niece. Miss West, 
was her only companion, and she did not 
particularly enjoy Miss West's society, un- 
adulterated by any more lively element. 
She had, in despair, asked the Flemings to 
luncheon, remembering Sandra's singing, 
and hoping, in the company of two fresh 
young girls, to while away an hour or two, 
and cheat for a little time the consuming 
ennui to which she was a prey. 

" Write to Dorothy Fleming, Jacintha, 
and ask them for Thursday. Sacheverel 
will be here then, and we positively must 
make some effort for him." 

" But I don't know Miss Fleming," the 
fair Jacintha said indolently. 

" What does that matter ? I do. Write 
in my name. That Italian girl sings 
divinely ; besides, she is naive, not spoilt 
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by getting into that society-groove which 
makes everybody exactly alike." 

" An original," murmured Miss West, 
looking at the ceiling. " Heaven defend 
us ! And this barbarian is to be imported 
for Sacheverel's benefit ? I hope he'll ap- 
preciate the attention." 

"How ridiculous you are," said Lady 
Westonfield, pettishly. " Miss Sandra 
Fleming is not a barbarian, or I shouldn't 
have her here." 

" I don't know ; your tastes are eccentric. 
Aunt Therfese. How many musical od- 
dities one has met here, if one comes to 
think of it I" meditatively: "Music, like 
charity, covers a multitude of sins. I won- 
der whether you have forgotten that wild cat 
who quarrelled with her husband at break- 
fast, and threatened him with a knife she 
had dangling from her belt ?" 

" They were professionals. Those sort 
of people are always ungovemed. Besides, 
what did it signify ? She never meant to 
hurt him ; he thought nothing of it. Not 
that I shaU ever ask them here again. You 
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need anticipate nothing of that kind from 
Miss Fleming ; she is as much a lady as you 
are." 

Miss West was spared the trouble of 
writing her note. Driving into Anstridge, 
Lady Westonfield encountered the Squire 
at the chemist's, and delivered her invitation 
personally. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" She has two eyes, so soft and brown : 
Take care." 

The Miss Flemings drove up to the Castle, 
and were ushered into a long, cool, shady- 
room, sweet with the breath of the roses 
standing everywhere in china bowls. Lady 
Westonfield came towards them with a 
certain amount of empressement, and kissed 
them both. 

Dorothy was astonished at this greeting, 
having hitherto been on rather distant 
terms with her august neighbour, but to 
the foreign-bred Sandra it seemed natural 
enough. 

" Oh, I am better — quite well again, in 
fact," in answer to inquiries after her 
health. " It is so good of you two to take 
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pity on US, and come through this dreadful 
heat. Jacintha and I were fast boring 
one another to death. You know Jacintha, 
I think," to Dorothy. " Let me introduce 
my niece. Miss West, to you, Miss Cassandra 
Fleming." 

Jacintha slowly reared herself from the 
depths of her rocking-chair, where she had 
been reclining, languidly fanning herself. 
She shook hands listlessly with Dorothy, 
bestowed an indolent, graceful little bow 
upon Sandra, and then sank back again 
with an air of fatigue. " It is so hot," she 
murmured, and closed her eyes as though 
about to go to sleep. 

" No wonder Lady Westonfield is bored 
with her," thought Cassandra, not approving 
of this insolent languor. 

"Do you think so ?" she said, stiffly turn- 
ing away from Miss West. She felt she 
had nothing further to say to any one so 
collapsed. 

Lady Westonfield claimed her attention, 
taking her to the further end of the room 
to look at her ferns. Dorothy and the 
listless Jacintha were left to entertain one 
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anotlier ; and, to do her justice, Miss West 
rose to the occasion. She opened her eyes 
and began a polite, low-voiced conversa- 
tion. Dorothy, whom she knew a little, 
was more congenial to her than this last 
new craze of the enthusiastic Countesses. 
Cassandra's glowing, wine-coloured eyes 
had looked at her with thinly-veiled, 
scornful wonder, and Sandra's manner 
had not fascinated her. 

With the luncheon gong a tall young man 
sauntered into the room through another 
door at the upper end — a long young man in 
a suit of dust-coloured clothes, having also 
dust -coloured liair and skin. His moustache 
was carefully twisted into little corkscrew 
curls. He had a pleasant, tired-looking face, 
and there was about him a sort of charm 
of expression which might be traced to his 
air of ill-health, and the humorous kindli- 
ness of his grey eyes. He came forward 
and paused near Lady Westonfield, who 
turned to Sandra, — 

" My nephew, Sacheverel West, Miss 
Fleming. Your cousin arid he know one 
another already." 

VOL. II. G 
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He held out his hand to Sandra, after 
having spoken to Dorothy. 

"Do you know, we ought to be good 
friends," he said. " Your father and mine 
were great chums once. It is long since 
they met. I — ^I beg your pardon" — ^in 
some confusion, recalled to a recollection of 
Colonel Fleming's death by a sudden warn- 
ing glance from his aunt, and the dawning 
perception that Sandra's garments are of a 
dense blackness. 

He bit his lip with annoyance. 

" What a stupid fool I was not to have 
seen at once she is in crape and bomba- 
zine ! " he reflected. 

But to Sandra he did not appear a stupid 
fool. She took his hand frankly, and her 
eyes, as she looked at him, were brightened 
through all their ruddy depths with the 
gleam whibh the mention of her father 
always brought to them. 

*•'! am glad to know you," she said 
sweetly. ** Yes, yes, let us be friends as 
they were." 

Lady Westonfield led the way into the 
dining-room. In a few moments they were 
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all seated — the decorous servants handing 
them cutlets. Miss West trifled fastidiously 
with a little chicken mayonnaise. She 
scarcely ate anything, and said less. She 
appeared overwhelmed with the sultriness of 
the day. Dorothy, habitually quiet unless 
goaded into a vivacity foreign to her nature 
by the Squire's inexorable code of society 
manners, listened calmly to a conversation 
carried on by Mr. West and Lady Weston- 
field, who both appeared to be in high 
spirits, and in which Cassandra joined with 
keen enjoyment. Here at length were 
people who could talk, whose ideas were 
not circumscribed by the affairs of their 
immediate neighbourhood. The foreign 
Miss Fleming felt as though a glimpse of 
the old congenial life were opening once 
again. She was animated, and joined the 
conversation with all her heart, exhilarated 
by the perception that her listeners under- 
stood and appreciated her eager interest in 
art and Italy. Her liquid tones, with their 
faint, fpreign inflections, her brilliant eyes, 
and lovely, changeful face, were a fascinat- 
ing study to Sacheverel West. Helaidhim- 
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self out to please her, and Sandra — alas ! 
Sandra felt once more the old sweet joy of 
conquest. She talked to her hostess, but she 
could not help those sudden glances, those 
momentary liftings of her long lashes, which 
startled the young man into a curious sense 
of pleasure, and made him strive to win 
another of those glimmering, lovely smiles 
ho somehow felt were for him alone. Before 
luncheon was over, Sacheverel was half 
aware of a subtle sympathy with this dark- 
eiyed girl with the beautiful face, and slow 
yet eager speech. Had ever any other face, 
he wondered, half so much in it ? Was it 
possible any other eyes could match these, 
so lustrous and so full of change — now 
mocking, now tender — now frank, now coy? 
Lady Westonfield was charmed with the 
impression her new caprice was evidently 
making upon an acknowledged connoisseur 
in women's looks. She sat long over the 
luncheon-table, her discursive and viva- 
cious mind travelling over a wide range of 
topics which she treated with a graceful 
piquancy. Sandra seemed at home in most 
of them, while about Italy, with its ruins 
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and its memories, the splendour of its 
art, its echoes of fallen greatness, and 
its symptoms of a new birth approach- 
ing, she talked with passionate enthu- 
siasm. Dorothy and Miss West were 
left behind: indeed, they had dropped 
out of the minds of their companions for 
the present. Dorothy was content to 
listen, pleased to see her cousin so ani- 
mated. Jacintha, with more observation 
than might have been anticipated from her 
somewhat stupid black eyes, murmured to 
herself lazily, " That girl is flirting with 
Sacheverel." 

She was not disturbed at all. She was 
quite accustomed to see girls flirt with 
Sacheverel ; she merely noted the fact as a 
thing of no moment, and scarcely of 
interest. The hot weather carried her 
habitual quiescence into positive apathy. 
She felt convinced that Sacheverel' s flirta- 
tions could be no business of hers, and 
continued her own meditations, which 
soared no higher at present than the cut of 
a sleeve which her maid was engaged upon. 

Neither Dorothy nor Lady Westonfield 
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perceived what the abstracted observation 
of Miss West had told her, yet there was 
no doubt of the fact, Sandra was flirting 
more than half consciously. She was 
aware to the tips of her fingers that she 
was talking for Mr. West, and this though 
she could see under the edge of her sleeve 
the gleam of a gold band of Indian work- 
manship which had reached her from 
Drayton not ten days ago in remembrance 
of her birthday. By-and-by she may 
be sorry, but now she cannot resist the 
temptation. The old leaven is strong in 
her. Her eyes deepen and glow ; a flush 
of triumphant mischief steals into her 
cheek as she feels she is scoring in the 
world-old game a deux she had begun, half 
from weariness of the present monotony of 
Kfe, half in recklessness. 

" Won't you sing something? '' Mr. West 
asked, as the little party sauntered back 
into the other room. " It looks far too hot 
out there to venture beyond the house, and 
^Aunt Th^rese has told us wonders of your 
voice." 

He glanced, as he spoke, at the wide- 
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stretching lawn, winch still lay bare and 
shadeless under the pitiless, scorching sun. 
It was one of the hottest days the summer 
had yet brought. The air looked white 
and quivering with intense heat. Every 
bird was mute, beaten into the shade by 
the fierce glare. Only a few besotted 
butterflies sported about, idiotically heed- 
less of the fervour of the sun's power. 
Sandra laughed. 

" Lady Westonfield has drawn largely 
on her imagination, for I don't recollect 
ever having sung to her." 

" But other people have heard you, and 
reported your voice to me," cried the 
Countess. " Yes, you shaU sing to us now, 
if you will. I am an enthusiast — a devotee, 
to music — and just now I am an invalid, 
with a right to have my whims gratified. 
Open the piano, Sacheverel." 

Sandra was nothing loth to sing. Song 
came naturally to her as it bubbles in the 
throat of the nightingale. She took her 
place before the instrument without de- 
mur. " Have you any favourite songs ? " 
she asked, turning to her hostess. 
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" A great many, but I won't inflict the 
list on yon. Sing what you like : I am sure 
to be charmed. One can see your voice in 
your face," ecstatically. 

Sacheverel raised his eyebrows with 
an amused smile. 

" Begin, Miss Fleming, for mercy's sake ! 
Do not keep such a disciple of music longer 
in suspense." 

She struck a few preliminary chords, and 
began an old Italian air — a sweet rhythmic 
strain, such as may be heard any day pro- 
ceeding from the throats of the peasjintry 
as they come trooping over the rolling 
Campagna into Kome for thfe great festas. 
She sang out, clear and softly, the tender 
vibrations of her passionate young voice 
penetrating to the furthest corners of the 
long, lofty room. 

" Go on, pray go on ! " murmured Lady 
Westonfield, as the last notes faded into 
silence. " Sing till you feel you wish to 
stop, my dear." 

Sandra obeyed. She sang on till she 
lost herself in her music. She forgot even 
Mr. West, who had retired to a nook 
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behind her, and was listening quietly, with 
a look of keen enjoyment on his pleasant, 
sickly face. As she sang, time and place 
faded, and she was in Venice once more, 
singing to the old maestro. She could 
almost hear his cheery " Benissima^ cara^^ 
and see his wrinkled features light up with 
professional pride in his pupil's progress. 

The spell of the music had fallen 
on Dorothy. She had moved away to a 
window, and stood looking out, with eyes 
dim with a mist of tears, wrapped in 
a strange, inexplicable exaltation. The 
Countess listened with the luxurious satis- 
faction of a connoisseur whose predictions 
are verified. Jacintha West, comfortably 
reclining in her rocking-chair, was sound 
asleep — her sphinx-like calm but little 
added to by slumber — her delicate, useless 
hands idly folded in her lap. The solemn, 
pathetic music of Gliick's "Burydice " was 
floating over their heads. Suddenly the 
sounds died away, and there was silence. 

" Thank you," murmured Sacheverel 
West in the singer's ear. " Ah, if all 
singing were like that ! " 
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Sandra woke from her song-dreams at 
the sound of a voice. 

"Oh," she said, with a glance at Jacintha, 
*' I have been too melancholy ; I have sent 
people to sleep." 

She struck some more chords, and dashed 
into a Garibaldian hymn. 

" Va fuori d'ltalia ! " she sang, loud and 
clear, like the note, of a silver trumpet. 
Every one roused themselves instinctively 
at the passion in her voice. Jacintha 
opened her eyes, mildly reproachful at her 
repose being disturbed. 

*^ You belong to young Italy," said Mr. 
West, as she brought her chant to an end. 
" I am thankful I am not a Tedesco." 

" I hate them ! " — bitterly — the flush and 
excitement dying out of her face. *' We were 
in Italy when Garibaldi marched on Naples. 
It is an age ago. I was a child, but I can 
never forget it. We knew the General. 
He dined one night at our villa. It was 
in the line of march. He had a boy with 
him, Paolo Viani — a sort of cousin of mine — 
such a beautifiil boy ! I remember I kissed 
him at parting, and he gave me a little 
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coral dog to keep off the jettatura. He 
never came back from that march. He 
died in the advance on Gaeta." 

Lady Westonfield was voluble in the 
expression of her thanks and admira- 
tion. Sandra received her speeches with 
indifference. She was used to compliments 
on her singing. She left the piano and 
went to Dorothy at the window. 

" Have I made you sad, cava? I forgot 
you were listening when I sang the 
* Eurydice.' It is music to pierce the 
heart. I ought not to have begun it." 

" How can you say so ? " said Sacheverel 
West. " Look at the pleasure you have 
given Aunt Th^rese. She and I like to 
have our feelings harrowed. As for 
Jacintha, it soothed her." 



CHAPTER VII. 

" Full many a lady 
I have eyed with hest regard, and many a time 
The hannony of their tongues hath into hondage 
Brought my too diligent ear ; for several virtues 
Have I liked different women ; never any 
With so full soul ; but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she own*d, 
And put it to the foil." 

" It doesn't look so hot now," Sandra said 
irrelevantly. " The shade of the house 
reaches half across the lawn. What is that 
net out there, and those white marks on 
the grass ? " 

" That is for lawn tennis. Come and 
let us have a game. You play, of course ?" 
said Sacheverel West, politely turning to 
the silent Dorothy. 

"I can't play myself," she answered 
apprehensively. "I never could manage 
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battledore and shuttlecock ; I am too stupid 
to play any games, I think." 

*' Then, Jacintha, you come out and help 
me teach Miss Cassandra." 

"J?" said Miss West incredulously. 
" Are you really asking me to play tennis 
in this heat ? You must be mad, Sache- 
verel ! " 

He looked at Sandra. She certainly had 
a little air of being disappointed. 

" Aunt Th^rese," he said coaxingly, *'let 
us send to the schoolroom for a child. Poor 
little brats ! they must have done lessons 
enough for to-day. Madge is capital hand 
at tennis, and she won't mind how hot it 
is." 

" Go yourself. Miss Cameron won't re- 
fuse you. She keeps me in great order 
about the children's education." 

In a few minutes the young man returned 
with the little Lady Magdalen, or Madge, 
as she was generally called — a bright, active 
young person, in the holland frock and 
swinging-hair stage of hfe. She was about 
fourteen, and greatly obliged to her cousin 
for delivering her from the afternoon read- 
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ing in the schoolroom. She spoke with 
much affabiUty to the Miss Flemings, and 
at once took into her own hands the 
management of affairs. 

" Will you both play ? " she asked. 

Dorothy hastened to explain her inca- 
pacity. 

" We could soon teach you, you know, 
if you cared to try ; but perhaps you think 
it is too hot? It is not cool, certainly; 
Jacintha seems nearly dead, doesn't she?'* 

"Never mind Ja<5intha, Madge," said 
Mr. West. 

" If you like," pursued Lady Madge, ad- 
dressing Sandra, " Chev and I will play a 
little first, that you may see how it is done, 
-and then you and I will take a court apiece, 
and he shall serve to us both." 

" Merci I " said her cousin, with a shrug. 
" Settle it how you like, Madge. Of course 
I knew, when I did you the enormous ser- 
vice of rescuing you fi:'om the tyrant for the 
rest of the afternoon, you'd repay my kind- 
ness with base ingratitude. Who but a 
little fiend would propose to a fellow to serve 
two courts such a grilling day?" 
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" And we are to have two hands in to 
your one, mind. Of course you will be 
made useful. Don't mind him, Miss 
Fleming, he is chaffing — ^he's not lazy in 
reahty." 

Sacheverel bowed to the compliment and 
took up his position. 

" Play ! " cried Lady Madge, and the 
game began. 

Lady Westonfield watched it for a few 
seconds, and then turned away. 

" That ball flying hither and thither 
makes my head achd," she said pettishly to 
Dorothy. " Shall we go round the shrub- 
beries and look at the new rockery. Miss 
Fleming ? It is shady all the way." 

They sauntered away. Jacintha brought 
her rocking-chair, and resumed her recum- 
bent position in it, to her own apparent 
satisfaction. Sandra eagerly watched the 
players. 

" Oh, do let me try. Sir Cheverel !" she 
cried, after one game had been won by Mr. 
West. "I can see exactly how it is 

done/' 

She had fallen into the error of sup- 
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posing the young man's Christian name 
signified a title. Wo one had called him in 
her hearing anything but Sacheverel except 
Lady Madge, who shortened it into Chev ! 
She had rather wondered at the stiffness of 
his relations in using the prefix Sir ; but 
set down her finding it strange to her igno- 
rance of Enghsh social customs. Her mis- 
take was not at once made clear to her. Mr. 
West looked round quickly, the faint flicker 
of a smile lurking under his waxed mou- 
stache. Quick-witted, he saw how she 
had fallen into the error. His name sounded 
pleasant to his ear in that sweet vibrating 
voice. He had no wish to set her right. 
Lady Madge, flushed, panting, absorbed in 
her game, heeded nothing besides; but 
Jacintha West opened her great eyes lazily. 
A supercilious surprise disturbed the tran- 
quil lines of her face for a moment. 

" She is actually calling him Sacheverel 
already I " she murmured sleepily. " This, 
no doubt, is the naivete Aunt Therese finds 
so charming." 

That Sandra had blundered merely did 
not occur to her. If it had, she would not 
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have exerted herself to rectify the mistake. 
Why trouble oneself with trifles ? 

" There is no joy but calm *' 

was her creed, especially in hot weather, 

"By to-morrow," she* reflected sagely, 
" they will be friends for life. This pro- 
bably is owing to the impetuosity of the 
artistic temperament Miss Sandra Fleming 
inherits from her Italian ancestors — and — 
Sacheverel — seems — as — if — he — liked — 
it." 

Her heavy lids dropped over her velvet 
eyes once more. Her head sank gently 
back. She was sound asleep again. 

Sandra, in happy unconsciousness of her 
indiscretion, was energetically mastering the 
game of lawn tennis under Lady Magdalen's 
auspices, and winning commendations by 
her activity and the supple panther-like 
quickness with which she followed the 
shooting ball. Sacheverel West found his 
position no sinecure. Sandra developed 
an unexpected adroitness in getting up 
balls, and Lady Madge served swift and 
straight. He was by no means a Hercules, 
and, as his adversaries became more and 
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more eager, his pale face grew a shade 
paler, and his breath came uncomfortably 
short. 

Lady Westonfield, returning with Doro- 
thy, at once taxed him with fatigue. 

" Don't let him knock himself up, Miss 
Fleming," she said pleasantly. " He is not 
so strong as he would have people believe." 

Sandra looked across the net at the young 
man's tired face. 

"Oh, Sir Cheverel! why have you played 
so long ? " she cried, in tones full of re- 
morse and regret. "You ought to have 
told me when you were getting tired. You 
do look really bad, and you are panting." 

She spoke fast and anxiously. The look 
of unfeigned interest in the eyes lifted to 
his compensated Mr. West for the exhaus- 
tion he was conscious of feelmg. 

" Sacheverel ! " Lady Westonfield re- 
garded her with perplexed amusement. 
Could she really intend to call this new 
acquaintance by his Christian name ? 

Dorothy listened in dumb wonder. 

" Sandra," she muttered in a scandalized 
sotto voce, " did you mean to call Mr. West 
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by his name ? I fancied you had not seen 
him before to-day ! " 

" Mr. West ! " wonderingly. " Is he Mr. 
West ? I thought it was some sort of title ! 
Surely they said * Sir Cheverel ' ? " 

Sacheverel" — spelling the word rapidly. 

It is a family name ; of course they use it 
among themselves. He has no other." 

Sandra flushed scarlet. 

" Lady Westonfield," she cried impetu- 
ously, " I have been making myself ridi 
culous. You introduced Mr. West to me 
by his Christian name, and I thought it 
was Sir Cheverel you said. I have been 
calling him by it all the afternoon. Why 
did you not set me right ? " — turning ab- 
ruptly to the supposed baronet. " It would 
not have been much trouble," resentfully. 

" Where was the use, Miss Fleming ? I 
saw your mistake, of course. It wasn't 
such a wonderful one, after all. Why should 
I make you uncomfortable by telling you 
of it?" 

" But I am ten times — ^twenty times — a 
thousand times more uncomfortable now," 
she objected energetically. " Lady Mag- 
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dalen would not notice, I dare say, what I 
called you, but really your sister might 
have saved me from making myself a laugh- 
ing-stock," 

He smiled. 

" You exaggerate. No one has laughed 
at you, I assure you — myself least of all. 
Look at Jacintha, and say if you could 
seriously have expected she could rouse 
herself from those easeful dreams for such 
a trifle. Come, Miss Fleming, don't bear 
malice about a mere inadvertence. Acci- 
dents will happen, you know, according to 
the wisdom of the copy-books. Cheer up, 
or I shall be driven to beheve in all the 
ghastly tales of revenges and vendettas 
conventionally associated with Italians." 

Miss West had reared herself from out 
the luxurious depths of her rocking-chair. 

" You had better come in, good people," 
she said, yawning unaffectedly ; " it is 
going to pour in torrents." 

Looking upwards, they became suddenly 
aware that the falling barometer had pre- 
saged truly. A dense black thunder-cloud 
was coming rapidly up against the wind, 
preceded by the sighing gust, the usual 
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precursor of a storm. Just as they had all 
got within the shelter of the house, the 
first heavy splashes of rain began to fall ; 
a bright violet flash of lightning came out 
of the cloud, and a sharp crash of thunder 
reverberated above. 

" How disastrous for my uncle's hay ! " 
remarked Sandra coolly. 

Dorothy stood looking at the weather as 
if fascinated. In her heart she was wonder- 
ing how they were to get home if the storm 
lasted long. She buried her anxiety in her 
own mind for the present, forbearing to 
disturb her cousin's gaiety by mentioning it. 

The rain continued to fall heavily for 
some time, and the thunder-claps were 
loud and incessant. Dorothy grew more 
and more uneasy. The Squire had been 
expHcit in his directions that they were 
to return early, not regarding the Rec- 
tory Joe as an efl&cient escort. It was 
growing late in the afternoon, and really 
time to start; but how were they to 
face the weather in an unprotected pony- 
cart so long as the storm showed no signs 
of abating ? A sheet of water was falling 
from the skies, sending up a grateful steam 
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as it touched the parched earth. The rain 
fell faster than it could be absorbed into 
the ground, and the lawn and gravel paths 
Were rapidly becoming flooded. The great 
drops hissed and splashed merrily as they 
came in contact with the surface water. The 
party driven indoors were a little dis- 
turbed at the sudden change in the weather. 
Lady Westonfield hated thunder, and started 
nervously whenever a flash came more vivid 
that its fellows. Five-o'clock tea made a 
little break, and then conversation insen- 
sibly languished. West proposed going to 
the billiard-room and playing pool, and 
here Sandra distinguished herself. Having 
little or no knowledge of English tables, 
she at first found the pockets a diificulty, 
but before long could hold her own very 
fairly, being stimulated to do her best by 
the unsuspected talent exhibited by the 
languid Jacintha. Dorothy alone marked 
the flight of time. As the clock on the 
chimney-piece struck six, she laid down 
her cue, and walked to a window with some 
anxiety. 

" Lady Westonfield," she said, coming 
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back, "papa expects us home to dinner. 
We really ought to be thinking of starting.*' 

" In this deluge ? It is impossible ! You 
came in an open carriage, did you not? 
You must stay and dine here. I half hoped 
to keep you from the first, did I not, 
Jacintha ? " 

" Yes," said Miss West laconically. 

" We must not, thank you. We are ex- 
pected at home, and perhaps papa might 
wait dinner for us. He did not wish us to 
be late because we came in the rectory 
pony-carriage. Our men were all out in 
the hayfield, and there was no one who 
could be spared to drive us." 

" My dear child, be reasonable. You 
cannot face such weather as this. When 
Mr. Fleming sees the rain, he will of 
course conclude that vou are dining here. 
He won't have the folly to wait for you." 

" I don't know. He will think we ought 
to do as w^ were told," answered Dorothy 
doubtfuJly, smiling with a little effort. 

Her hostess looked curiously at her. 

" I believe it is true he is a shocking old 
tyrant," she reflected. 
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Then she said aloud politely, — 

" If you think you positively must go, I 
shall order my brougham for you." 

She extended her hand towards the bell. 

Dorothy viewed this movement with 
lively alarm, aware that the Squire would 
consider such an act of civility a dire affront. 
He abominated borrowing other people's 
possessions, and hated being laid under the 
most trifling obligation. 

*' No, no," she cried hastily; "you are 
too kind. Do not think of such a thing. 
I had rather wait than take your carriage. 
Perhaps, after all, it will clear up presently, 
if we have patience." 

" It will certainly clear in another hour 
or two," said Sacheverel West decidedly. 
"You will have to endure the penance 
of dining with us. Miss Fleming, that is 
all. We will be as httle obnoxious as we 
can, and let you go the first moment the 
weather permits. After all, you can easily 
get home before dark, the evenings are so 
light and long now." 

Reluctantly, not being able to help her- 
self, Dorothy yielded to the force of cir- 
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cumstances, and gave up the hope of getting 
back to Brokeby to keep the Squire com- 
pany at dinner. She hoped fervently that 
he had not waited for them, even the 
quarter of an hour by which alone the meal 
of the day was suffered to be put off in the 
greatest emergencies. 

Every one else took her consent as a 
matter of course, and the most usual 
thing in the world. Sandra seemed either 
unconscious or reckless of the risk they 
ran of bringing condign displeasure upon 
their heads. 

" We will none of us dress for dinner to- 
night," said Lady Westonfield presently. 
" I am going to the nursery for half an 
hour now ; I always like to see the little 
ones at this time. Will you come too?" 
to Dorothy and Sandra. 

Sacheverel looked after them for a 
moment, and sauntered into the conserva- 
tory in search of a flower for his coat. 

Jacintha, with a sigh of relief, took up a 
novel and withdrew to her own room for a 
peaceful interval before the gong sounded 
for dinner. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

" Let us not burden our remembrance with 
A heaviness that's gone." 

They" came out of the dining-room about 
half -past eight and proceeded to the west 
porch to survey the weather. It was per- 
fectly fine. The storm-clouds had been 
driven over the distant hills, and the sun 
had gone down in splendour, staining the 
western horizon with streaks of crimson 
and gold. There was a moist cool fresh- 
ness in the air ; the blades of grass and 
the leaves of the beeches were still bent 
under the weight of the rain. The flowers 
hung their heads, dashed by the fury of the 
downpour, and from the long borders by 
the terrace, stretching away to the right, 
arose the fragrance of the wet earth, which 
rain after heat brings out. 
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Dorothy drew a long breath of relief. 
Nothing in the weather need keep them 
longer at Weston. 

" Mr. West," she said, turning back from 
her outlook, " if Lady Westonfield will 
allow me, I will ask you to order the pony- 
carriage for us. We have really no excuse 
for not starting now." 

" Well, yes, it looks more promising cer- 
tainly. I am going to smoke my medicinal 
cigar. I will go round to the stables and 
tell them at once." 

** What a pity his asthma is so trouble- 
some again, Jacintha ! " remarked Lady 
Westonfield, following him with her eyes, 
and noticing the perceptible stoop in his 
shoulders. 

" All this hay about makes it worse," 
answered Miss West tranquilly. " He never 
ought to come into the country till it is 
finished and done with, but he is too ob- 
stinate to attend to his doctors." 

Lady Westonfield shuddered. 

" Oh, those doctors I" she said petulantly. 
" I am sure I don't blame him for not at- 
tending to their whims. They have made 
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life hideous to me lately with their dietings 
and lectures. I shall be thankful when I 
can turn my back on them." 

Dorothy looked up at her pettish tone, 
and saw she was pale and seemed chilly. 

" Had we not better come away from 
this open door ? " she said. " It is almost 
cold after the rain, and you are hardly 
strong yet." 

" Yes, yes, we will go back to the draw- 
ing-room till your carriage comes round. 
Jacintha, will you be kind enough to ring 
for coffee ? These sudden changes from 
heat to rain are agueish." 

Sacheverel came in with the coffee. He 
had an air of half -amused indignation about 
him. 

" This is a day of catastrophes. Miss 
Fleming," he said. " I am sorry to have 
to tell you that your groom is very drunk." 

" Joe drunk !" cried Dorothy dismayed. 

" Very, and now what is to be done ?" 

" Gielo ! " murmured Sandra imder her 
breath, " I will expose him to Mrs. Maynard 
the very first thing to-morrow; and I said 
he was a nice boy ! " 
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" One of our men shall drive you home,'* 
said Lady Westonfield practically, " and 
let that creature find his way back how he 
can." 

The Miss Flemings looked at one another. 

" But the Maynards 1 " they said both to- 
gether. 

" No," Dorothy went on, " we must not 
do that, I am afraid. I am so ashamed of 
the trouble we are giving," — tears of honest 
vexation clouding her eyes ; " I will never 
trust to Joe again." 

" Cannot he be tied in somehow ? " 
suggested Sandra daringly. " Dorothy 
and I drove by turns coming here; we 
could do the same going back, if we were 
sure he was safe and would not fall out. 
I confess I should like to see Mrs. May- 
nard's face when her dear Joe's iniquity 
is explained to her." 

" How did he accomplish it?" said Lady 
Westonfield. " Surely the servants were 
not foolish enough to give him too much 
to drink ? " 

" I fancy he went down to the village 
and tried the Chequers beer. He told Joyce 
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he had some relations in the place, but he 
doesn't seem to have found them. He 
reeled into the stables half an hour ago, 
and has been sound asleep since." 

" I don't think I can let you drive home 
under his escort if he is as bad as Sache- 
verel says," obsersred their hostess doubt- 
fully. " Mr. Fleming might reasonably be 
annoyed, and I should not Uke to incur his 
displeasure." 

" A boy who is fast asleep can't hurt us," 
said Sandra. 

Dorothy was on the verge of despair at 
the untowardness of fate 1 

" Pray do not prevent our going," she 
entreated. " Sandra is right : Joe is only 
a boy whom I have known all his life. If 
he is tied into the back seat, he cannot hurt 
us or himself. To-morrow he will be very 
much ashamed of himself. We shall meet 
no one at this time, and Dinah is as steady 
as a rock. Indeed, indeed we must go. 
Papa will be displeased if we are later." 

She seemed so anxious, and so reasonable 
in her anxiety that Lady Westonfield gave 
way. 
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" If you will you will, I suppose," she 
said reluctantly. 

There was a pause. 

" At any rate I will have the saddle put 
on Nimrod and go back with you," remarked 
Sacheverel. 

" Pray do not think that necessary, Mr. 
West," said Dorothy distressed. *' Do not 
let him, Lady Westonfield." 

" It will do him no harm, and, seriously, 
I think it is the best plan." 

"You hear. Miss Fleming? I will see 
to the culprit being securely tied in. We 
can start in ten minutes if you like." 

The Miss Flemings were hardly muffled 
in their hats and cloaks when the pony- 
carriage appeared, escorted by Sacheverel 
on a good-looking chestnut, which sniffed 
with ill-concealed suspicion at the slum- 
bering Joe. That delinquent, fast bound 
to the back seat, slept the tranquil sleep of 
,the just ; his head drooped lackadaisically 
on his chest. 

Dorothy's sense of propriety was wounded. 
She took her place, her head held high in 
haughty displeasure, disdaining to look at 
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the sinner — disgust visible in the severe 
lines of her fair young face. The ludi- 
crousness of the tableau appealed more 
strongly to Sandra. She could hardly re- 
strain her amusement while the footman 
tucked the holland apron carefully in. She 
saw a twinkle in the man's eye, which 
no drill could entirely banish, as he drew 
4)ack respectfully, having accomplished his 
duty. 

" All right, ma'am,'' he said automati- 
cally. 

Dorothy, in her smothered vexation, gave 
Dinah a sharp cut with the whip ; the pony 
shook her fat sides, and set off at a brisk 
trot; Sacheverel jogged beside the little 
carriage at Sandra's elbow, and the caval- 
cade was fairly started. 

As they left the Castle behind them, the 
young man looked at his companions. 
Dorothy, erect and still discomposed, sat 
stiflBly looking straight before her between 
the pony's ears. She had not yet recovered 
from the ignominy of their departure under 
the decorous eyes of the edified servants. 
Sandra, buried in her voluminous wraps, 
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was shakiiig with laughter. Her eyes, 
brimmiiig over with merriment, glanced up 
at him softly from under the shade of her 
hat. Their disgraceful appearance was 
evidently lost on her. 

" Eccolo^'' she said, " we are off at last." 

" Your cousin is annoyed, I am afraid. 
Cheer up. Miss Fleming," said Sacheverel, 
addressing Dorothy, " we shall have a 
jolly drive. Forget that miserable atom. 
He is quite unconscious of all around 
him, and at least has the merit of not being 
the slightest check to conversation." 

But Dorothy could not be gay. She was 
a prey to too many stifled anxieties. Sandra 
and Mr. West were left to keep up the ball 
between them. A butter and eggs jog be- 
side a carriage is a trying situation for 
talking, but occasions more favourable oc- 
curred now and then. There were hills to 
go up and down, and in the ascent and 
descent it was necessary to suffer Dinah to 
choose her own pace. Sandra's low, rip- 
pling laughter rang softly above the rattle 
of the wheels. Dorothy, abstracted and 
silent, heeded nothing, and her two com- 

VOL. n. I 
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panions went sailing out into the broad sea 
of flirtation with this difEerence between 
them. To Sandra it was all a pastime. 
Twenty Sacheverel Wests could not shake 
Drayton's hold on her tender, reckless heart. 
She could not resist the temptation to 
make herself charming to this new acquaint- 
ance. She liked him; he interested and 
amused her; why, then, should she not make 
time fly Kghtly to them both whilst chance 
threw them together ? To do her justice, 
she gave him credit for sufficient discern- 
ment to insure himself against a heart-ache. 
She forgot that he knew nothing of that 
dead-and-gone page in her life's history 
which had made it impossible for any other 
than Drayton to win more than friendship 
from her. 

Sacheverel, on his side, was yielding 
gradually to the fascination of her beauty, 
and the music of her sweet lingering tones. 
Why this girl bewitches him he scarcely 
knows. He had passed through many love- 
makings ere this ; many women had been 
pleasant to him. He had not reached twenty- 
eight unscathed. Women had always liked 
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him, and some had done their best to catch 
him in the toils of marriage. It was almost 
unnatural that, witb all his advantages, he 
was stiU rich and free. He was not yet at 
liberty for lack of ladies willing to take his 
name. Matchmaking mothers and enter- 
prising daughters had done their best in 
vain hitherto. It might be they had dis- 
regarded the counsel of Solomon and spread 
their nets with too little precaution. Surely 
in vain the snare is set in the sight of any 
bird, saith the Preacher, and, as befits the 
wisest of men, he had reason on his side. 
It might be, perhaps, that the one or two 
women who had really touched his heart 
had been removed by circumstances out 
of his reach ; but^ be this as it may, he who 
had tiU now eluded the snare of the fowler 
foimd himself wondering wherein lay Sandra 
Fleming's charm, the subtle attraction 
which he felt in spite of all the treasure of 
past experience, which might have fortified 
him against the witchery of a pair of red- 
brown eyes and the piquancy of a half- 
foreign manner. Was this girl indeed going 
to give a fresh sparkle to the somewhat 

I 2 
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vapid goblet of life? Sacheverel West 
rather undervalued himself. His physical 
strength was not great, but he had perhaps 
more brains than the average young man 
of his day. The routine of an aimless 
existence fatigued him. His pleasant, intel- 
ligent face grew more weary -looking week 
by week as a sense of the unsatisfactori- 
ness of life grew on him. Occasionally he 
half -resolved to throw himself into pplitics 
and stand for Parliament, but he divined 
that the clamour and strife of tongues 
at St. Stephen's would but vex his very 
soul, and yield him no adequate return for 
the violence he did his natural inclinations 
in encountering it. At other times the 
building of model cottages — improved 
draining — in a word, high farming in all its 
branches offered more temptations than the 
career of a statesman ; but a constitutional 
indolence, shared with his sister, though 
less than the inert calm of Jacintha, im- 
peded his working out his floating ideas. 
Since his last serious love affair he had 
given up the notion of marrying and settling 
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down on his own land for the present. 
He was aware of a discrepancy between his 
ideal and the actual young woman he met 
in society. He had grown wary, and his 
observant faciUties were becoming abnor- 
mally sharpened, as is the case with all 
hunted animals. He was ashamed of 
being incessantly stalked by the audacious 
mothers and daughters who regarded him 
as their lawful prey, and was in a fair way 
of growing morbid and hypersensitive. 
Probably the true attraction which Sandra 
exercised for him was, after all, an intui- 
tive feeling of safety in her company. He 
half-guessed that the charm of look and 
voice, of which he was conscious, was not 
a snare spread for his capture, but only the 
natural coquetry of a beautiful girl, having 
no purpose beyond the passing of the golden 
present pleasantly. He made no resistance 
to his fate, if it were his fate, and expe- 
rienced a sharply-defined sensation of 
annoyance when, at every level stretch of 
road, Dorothy gave the pony a cut with 
the whip, causing it to scuffle along faster 
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than it would have had any desire to go of 
its own free will, had it not known its head 
was towards its own stable. 

At length they descended the hill into 
Brokeby. The lodge-keeper opened the 
portals of the Squire's park with weU- 
drilled alacrity. Sacheverel West pulled 
up. 

" I'll say good night now you are safe 
so far," he observed, beginning to take off 
his hat. 

Dorothy woke up from her reveries. 

"No, no; come in and see papa, Mr. 
West. You must indeed. I am sure you 
ought to rest." 

And Sandra echoed softly, — 

" Yes, yes, pray come in ! " 

The butler opened the door to them 
rather gloomily, regarding, with a glance of 
righteous horror, the disgraceful Joe, whose 
pondition he instantly perceived, similar 
lapses having been before known in the 
rectory protege. He preceded them to the 
drawing-room, leaving his underling to look 
after the pony-carriage and its oblivious 
guardian. 
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"Master is in the library, ma'am," he 
said in the voice of a hired mourner at a 
funeral. 

"Tell him that Mr. West is here," 
Dorothy said quickly, proceeding to turn 
up the single lamp which, standing on her 
work-table, served to make darkness visible 
in the great Brokeby drawing-room. 

Sandra and Sacheverel sat down, and a 
mortal uneasiness seized West. He fancied 
the Miss Flemings were a little constrained, 
and that he saw a smothered fright in 
Dorothy's face which made him repent 
having come into the house. Suppose Mr. 
Fleming resented his unseasonable visit, 
and were to intimate that he thought it an 
intrusion ? The Squire had quite a reputa- 
tion for plain speaking, and the young man 
felt a reasonable reluctance to find himself 
the target of his caustic humour. He 
knew his host but slightly, and rumour had 
exaggerated rather than softened the report 
of his biting wit. His punctilious hospi- 
tality was less known than his frequent 
sarcasms, and Sacheverel had time to grow 
seriously yncomfortable before the mea- 
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sured tread of the grim Squire was heard 
crossing the hall outside. 

He entered blandly, and saluted his guest 
with charming affability, quenching his 
qualms by the magic of his well-bred wel- 
come. 

" What a pity there isn't always some 
one here ! " thought Cassandra, meditating 
on the polish of her relative's present de- 
portment. 

" Mr. West was kind enough to rido 
home with us, papa," said Dorothy. " Joe 
got disgracefully tipsy and had to be tied 
on the back seat." 

" For which I'll see he has a hiding," 
said Mr. Fleming with a grim determina- 
tion boding ill for the delinquent's skin. 
" Maynard shall hear of it the first thing 
to-morrow. I am sorry I ever let you go 
with only him. Thank you a hundred 
times. West, for seeing these girls home." 

•* Having left them safe here, I think I 
will be going back. They keep early hours 
at the Castle now that my aunt is some- 
thing of an invalid. I was anxious just to 
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see you, Mr. Fleming, to deliver her mes- 
sage. She hoped you wouldn't be down 
upon Miss Fleming for not getting home 
to dinner, but it poured in such torrents 
at Weston, we kept her almost by 
force." 

Mr. Fleming felt Sacheverel's speech jar 
on him. In what a slipshod manner does 
modem youth clothe its ideas ! The phrase, 
" down upon," offended his ears, but he po- 
litely dissembled his disgust. 

" My dear fellow," he said with graceful 
insistance, " you absolutely cannot go away 
without having had something after your 
ride. I shall ring for a brandy and soda 
and some claret." 

He pulled the bell as he spoke, and gave 
the order to the butler, who answered it 
with such suspicious celerity as to give rise 
to the notion that he must have been listen- 
ing outside the door to the conversation of 
his superiors. 

" Did you get all the hay up before the 
storm?" inquired Sandra. 

** Yes : nothing could have been luckier. 
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We had just got the rick-cloth over -the 
mow when the first drops fell. The 
fellows worked well, I will say that for 
them, this afternoon. In a general way 
there's not an idler set of vagabonds in 
England." 

Enter the butler with a salver containing 
glasses and bottles. 

" Is there enough cura^oa in that cup?" 
inquired the Squire. " It is devilish cold 
and chilly after all this rain." 

" Thanks, it is capital," said West, put- 
ting down his tumbler with a half sigh ; 
" and now I think I'll wish you good night. 
I ought to be getting back." 

" Nonsense I " returned Mr. Fleming au- 
thoritatively ; " stop and smoke a cheroot 
with me. I keep some of the old sort still 
we used to like in India. It is early yet, 
barely ten o'clock. These girls will be 
going to bed, so it will be a charity to keep 
me company for a little while." 

Mr. Fleming had had time to weary of 
his own society. He was actually desirous 
that Sacheverel should remain. 

" Good night, Mr. West," said Cassandra; 
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** we are going to bed, like good children, 
at the first hint." 

" Good night," echoed Dorothy in her 
turn, " and pray tell Lady Westonfield we 
had a delightful drive home." 

Going dutifully to take leave of the Squire 
for the night, they were dismissed with 
bland suavity and retired, much relieved 
by his amiability. 

" Ah, how I wish there was always a 
visitor I " yawned Sandra as she reached the 
top of the staircase ; " it is so nice to see 
my uncle unbend. How gracefully he does 
it, and how it must fatigue him I Never 
mind, it does him good, and us too, eh, 
car a ? " glancing mischievously at her 
cousin. 

Dorothy paused and looked rounu 
wearily. 

" It would wear off," she said. 

" Oh, I don't mean always the same per- 
son ; but a constant succession of agree- 
able strangers who would make it worth 
our while to clothe ourselves with our com- 
pany manners. They are beautiful to watch 
when one knows how skin deep they are. 
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Perhaps they might pall on one, though, in 
time," reflectively. " They involve such an 
effort." 

Dorothy frowned thoughtfully. 

" Don't ! " she said abruptly. 

" I will not, carissima^ any more. It is 
hard to scale to the clouds where you live. 
I cannot stretch so high ; but I won't vex 
you wilfully." 

Sandra stooped and kissed the pale 
cousin, who glanced wistfully at her. 

" How bright you look to-night, San- 
dra ! " 

" I have breathed again. To-day I have 
been gay — happy as we used to be, daddy 
and I, in the old days. Those people are 
not stiff like most of the English I have 
met in England. They speak of things to 
interest one, and they comprehend one. 
Yes, that is their greatest charm, cara^ 
they understand." 

Dorothy looked still into her glowing, 
smiling eyes. 

" You seem a different creature to-night. 
You look as though you belonged to another 
world than ours. You must marry, Sandra, 
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and escape before you grow dull and sad 
like us." 

The sparkle faded from the other Miss 
Fleming's face. 

" I shall not marry anybody," she said 
dreamily. " Dorothy, Dorothy," suddenly 
clasping her cousin in her arms, " you shall 
not think I am discontented with you — I 
love you dearly. You are good, cara ; it 
is a rest only to look at you, but I cannot 
be like you. Our worlds are not the same. 
Mine is not good like yours — one pleases 
oneself in it more ; and ah ! one hurts one- 
self in it too." 

She hurried over her words with breath- 
less vehemence — a complete contrast to 
Dorothy, who stood still and calm and 
collected. 

" And I cannot strive, Sandra ; I am 
not full of life and spirit like you — like other 
girls. I have never been young I think 
sometimes." 

Sandra was touched by her patience. 
She would have liked to stir up the Squire's 
daughter to flat revolt against his iron rule, 
but she did not resent her tameness. 
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" You are tired, povera^^^ she said affec- 
tionately ; " your eyes are heavy and your 
face white. Do not mind the nonsense I 
talk. I am off my balance to-night. To- 
morrow I shall wake dismal enough.'* 



CHAPTER IX. 

'* Love-sighs that are sigh'd and spent in yain« 
Ah ! folly, foUy." 

As the Miss Flemings vanished from the 
drawing-room, the Squire applied a match 
to his cheroot, and stepped out of the 
window. 

"Oome round to my den,'* he said to 
West, who followed him. " I don't smok6 
in this room." 

They went round the terrace accordingly, 
and entered by another window the 
sanctum of the master of the house. This 
room was square in shape, and not over 
high. A small wood fire burnt brightly 
on the hearth, for, hke most Anglo-Indians, 
the Squire was chilly and susceptible to 
damp. The walls were panelled in oak up 
to the ceiling, and, witL the exception of a 
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well-filled book-case in one corner, were 
hung round with a variety of maps ; some 
representing the districts of India where 
Mr. Fleming had passed so much of his 
life, but the greater number were parish 
and county maps. Over the chimney-piece 
was arranged a quantity of fishing-rods, 
and in a small recess near were several 
landing-nets and other piscatory tackle. 
A couple of deep-seated, roomy, leather 
armchairs flanked the fireplace, in one of 
which the Squire intrenched himself, and 
invited his guest to take the other. He 
then proceeded to ring and order the tray 
they had left in the drawing-room to be 
brought after them. This arrangement 
carried out, and their cigars fairly alight, 
the two men fell into a desultory conversa- 
tion. Sacheverel West was greatly asto- 
nished at his host's urbanity and the agree- 
able raciness of his observations. It was 
a curious study how pleasant the moody, 
cantankerous Squire could be on occasions 
like the present, when his instincts of hos- 
pitality were roused. To-night his heart 
was light by reason of his successfully- 
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made hay, and as the soothing influence of 
his cheroot diffused itself through his 
system, he grew more and more sociable. 
West, in spite of his hstlessness, was 
a pleasant companion, and he was half 
conscious of exerting himself beyond his 
usual habit, to propitiate his host. An 
hour slipped away, and the young fellow 
rose in earnest to take leave. 

"Well, good night. Very glad to 
have seen you ; I hope you will look me 
up again while you are down here," Mr. 
Fleming said with unwonted heartiness. 
" Mind your horse don't stumble ; there are 
a shameful lot of loose flints about the lane.'* 

" Thanks, the moon is up. Nimrod 
will be a fool if he can't find out where 
to put his feet down to-night. I shan't 
hurry him; this is the best time for a 
ride after all, these hot days. Good 
night ! " 

Sacheverel West went down the moon- 
lit avenue, a pleasant feeling of ex- 
hilaration in his heart, whistling softly 
under his breath the tune of " Love in her 
eyes lies dreaming." Alas I Love might 

VOL. II. K 
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dream in Cassandra's eyes, but it was not 
love for him. 

The summer stole away apace. The 
long bright days began to shrink percep- 
tibly, and the grey evening shadows, and 
dim, ghostly twilight encroached more and 
more on the white daylight. The country 
houses of the neighbourhood began to fill 
again for the partridge shooting, and a 
faint stir and bustle awoke in the villages 
as the quality reappeared on the scene 
after some months of absence. 

Weston Castle was full, and Lady Weston- 
field perfectly well again; but, notwithstand- 
ing her renovated health, and the multitude 
of people upon her hands, her caprice for 
Sandra Fleming survived, and she was per- 
petually asking the cousins over to the Castle. 
Sacheverel West still lingered on there, and 
the longer he stayed the better the Countess 
was pleased. She regarded with favour 
his evident attraction towards Cassandra. 

Miss West observed the matter with 
languid wonder. 

"He is actually in earnest," she said 
one day, opening her eyes. 
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"Weill why shouldn't lie be?" re- 
turned Lady Westonfield with a shade of 
asperity. 

Jacintha smiled. She often smiled 
merely to exhibit the evenness of her teeth. 
" Only that she isn't," she answered in- 
diflTerently. 

" How can you tell ? Has Miss Fleming 
made you her confidante^ may I ask ? I 
don*t think it very probable," satirujally. 
" I ask merely from a foolish curiosity." 

" Oh, dear, no," yawning. " I abomi- 
nate confidences. I do but use my eyes. 
She hasn't a suspicion that Chev means 
anything serious. She thinks he is only 
amusing himself as she is. She likes 
him to talk to well enough, but he'll get 
snubbed if he tries to go further, you'll 
see. 

She walked indolently away. Lady 
Westonfield looked after her retreating 
figure with a discontented air. 

"Jacintha is jealous of Sandra's good 
looks,'* she reflected sagely. "I do not 
believe her stupid black eyes can see what 
mine don't." 

K 2 
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Sacheverel had been very frequently at 
Brokeby during the last several weeks. He 
felt an extraordinary pleasure in Cassandra's 
cheerful welcome, and in watching the 
brightening of her whole countenance at 
his coming. She was publicly grateful to 
him for relieving the tedium of the dog- 
days. Her mourning still prevented her 
entering into the county festivities. She 
went to the Castle on what Lady Weston- 
field called her off-days — that is to 
gay, when only the people staying in the 
house were there, eschewing those occa- 
sions of ceremony when the county 
collected itself in the gardens of its Lord- 
Lieutenant. She had taken a fancy to 
ride, and, with the connivance of the coach- 
men, had surreptitiously exercised the 
Squire's cob, in the seclusion of the park, 
when his master's magisterial business had 
taken him out of the way. She had 
become so much emboldened by the success 
with which she managed the docile Samson, 
that she had come to believe she rode well 
enough for all practical purposes. She 
told Dorothy of her exploits, and began to 
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wonder whether, if she got a habit, the 
Squire would be prevailed on to buy her a 
horse. 

" That old goose, Blake, won't let me get 
on May Queen," she said discontentedly. 

Now, May Queen was Dorothy's grey 
thoroughbred filly, as yet too young and 
skittish to be adapted for a novice's riding. 

" I am sure papa will get you a horse," 
Dorothy observed absently. " It was but 
yesterday he said it was a pity you did not 
ride." 

" Then I shall write for a habit — only, 
inind, I won't have Blake choose the horse. 
He has so mean an opinion of my powers, 
he will get me some wretched dull creature, 
which will be no amusement to me. Do 
come out, Dorothy, and make him put the 
saddle on May Queen for me." 

" But, Sandra, I am sure she is too much 
for you." 

"Nonsense," pettishly; "if you talk 
like that, I shall say you are vain of your 
own riding. I am stronger than you, and 
if you can manage her I ought to be 
able to." 
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"It is not strength exactly,'^ began 
Dorothy doubtfully. " Well, never mind, 
come round to the stables." 

" Now, Dorothy, you ask Blake," con- 
tinued Cassandra as they approached the 
grey-headed coachman. 

" Blake," said Dorothy obediently, "Miss 
Cassandra wishes very much .to try May 
Queen." 

" I know she do, ma'am." 

" Then can't you have the saddle put on 
now, and let her take a turn round the 
park?" persuasively. 

" Well, ma'am, if you orders it I'll do it, 
but this is how it is. Miss Cassandra, she 
sits beautiful and square, no one can't 
deny, but she has no more use of her 
hands than a baby, and the mare's hot — you 
know that yourself, ma'am — and like an eel 
to turn and twist under you; and Miss 
Cassandra, she've never been on anything 
but Samson. I don't call it safe." 

"Don't be tiresome, Blake," cried Sandra 
impatiently. " You own I sit well enough, 
and if I am not afraid, why need you be ?" 

"Because I knows more about horses, 
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ma'am, than you does, I suppose. As for 
not being afraid, you w^it a little till the 
mare flurries you. I don't deny your being 
spirity, but you have not the coolness of 
Miss Dorothy, who's been used to riding 
from a httle bit of a child, and can handle 
the dumb animals as well as I can myself. 
If you've set your heart on it, I know you 
ain't one to be gainsaid ; and if you falls, 
why, the grass is deep, and you'll come 
down soft. Jem, put the side-saddle on the 
grey filly." 

The old servant turned into the stable, 
grumbling but vanquished. Dorothy fol- 
lowed him. 

" Blake," she said apprehensively, " if 
you are sure it is not safe for her. Miss 
Cassandra shall not get on May Queen." 

" Well, Miss Dorothy, I don't call it safe, 
but Miss Cassandra's that wilful she's bad 
to cross. The filly have had a good two 
hours' exercise this morning, and maybe 
she'll go quiet enough about the park for 
half an hour or so." 

Dorothy was obliged to be satisfied with 
this qualified sanction, and watched her 
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mare being saddled uneasily; her faint 
opposition was, as usual, overborne by 
Sandra's stronger will. 

Miss Cassandra Fleming, arrayed in an 
old riding-skirt, walked about, switching 
her whip impatiently. 

" Will they never be ready ? " she cried 
petulantly. ** What ages they take 1 I 
believe Blake is doing it on purpose." 

The mare emerged from the stables as 
she spoke, her coat shining like satin in the 
sun, her small, deer-like head, and full, alert 
eyes, moving from side to side. 

" Oh, you beauty ! " cried Sandra enthu- 
siastically. ** Now, Blake I " She sprang 
lightly from the old man's hand into the 
saddle. 

" Now, ma'am," he said morosely, tying 
a knot in the curb-rein ; " this here is for 
ornament. Don't you take up that unless 
the mare puts her head down and makes a 
bolt with you." 

" Very well, I'll take care." 

They went out of the yard into the park, 
the mare walking daintily, and looking 
about her. As she felt her hoofs on the 
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cool, springy turf, she arched her Beck and 
pawed the ground. 

Dorothy held out her hand. 

'* Your whip, Sandra : she doesn't like 
it, and you won't want it." 

Sandra yielded this point gracefully. 

" Now I suppose I may go ? " 

Dorothy drew back and nodded. 

Sitting square and upright in her saddle, 
Sandra started in a canter. She looked 
happy and at ease as she swayed with a 
suppleness and grace due to her well-poised 
figure, to the mare's smooth stride. Her 
heart beat exultingly, her eyes danced in 
her head, and she came back flushed and 
smiling: 

" Safe as yet, Blake," she said gaily. 

" The Queen's in a rare good temper 
this morning. You'll do well enough now 
if you'll keep your fingers off that curb- 
rein, Miss Cassandra. She'll go as sweet 
as honey with you, I make no doubt, till 
you cross her." 

" T don't want to cross her, thank you," 
turning off again. 

After some little time spent in riding 
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gently about the park, Sandra, coming 
towards the house at a hand-gallop, saw 
Sacheverel West at the front door. 

" Why, Miss Cassandra, I did not know 
you rode ! " he called out as she approached. 

She pulled up, panting for breath. 

'* How did you come over this morn- 
ing?" she asked. 

" Oh, I rode ; I have just left my horse 
in the stables, and was coming decently to 
ring the front-door bell." 

" I am coming in now. Dorothy is over 
there under the trees. I'll go and tell her 
you are here." 

She wheeled round, the mare obeying 
her with great docility, and cantered 
off. 

West, looking at them, admired the 
pliant grace of Sandra's figure, and the 
freedom of the May Queen's stride. In a 
moment they were back again. 

" Dorothy is coming in. Let us go round 
to the yard, and I'll get off." 

" Have you been out long this morn- 
ing ? " he asked, as he walked beside her, 
looking up into the brilliant face bent 
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downwards, all aglow with the rapid motion 
, of the mare's gallop. 

" Not so very long, but it is getting hot. 
I am glad to come in." 

" I never knew that you' rode till now. 
You are right to stay in the park; the 
roads are very hard." 

" So Blake says. I have just been giving 
Dorothy's mare and myself a little exercise 
in the shade," grandly. She would have 
suffered a good deal sooner than disclose 
how slight her riding experience really was, 
and the difficulty she had had to prevail 
on the old coachman to suffer her to take 
the exercise to which she alluded with so 
much sang-froid. 

Sacheverel looked with friendly criticism 
at the grey filly. " Your cousin is to be 
congratulated on her mare," he said ; " she 
is thoroughbred, one can see. Looks it 
every inch of her. A nice colour, too, 
though rather uncommon in a thorough- 
bred one. She takes a little riding, doesn't 
she ? she looks fiery." 

" Dorothy says she is a handful at 
times, but really I hardly know much of 
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her myself. This is the first time I have 
ridden her,'* modestly. " I am going to 
persuade my uncle to get me a horse soon, 
and then Dorothy and I can go out to- 
gether." 

A groom ran out of the yard to take 
the mare. Sandra slipped lightly down. 

** A rivederla^ cara^^^ she said, patting 
May Queen's neck. Then, lifting her skirt 
from the ground, she turned away with 
West. 

" Let us go in," she said, " the sun is 
broiling." 

Sacheverel talked to her about riding 
as they skirted the house, and went indoors 
naturally enough in the erroneous belief 
that she had ridden all her life, instead 
of being the mere beginner she actually 
was. 

This was one of the many days on which 
the young man had found his way over to 
Brokeby. The Squire, who at first had 
lifted his eyebrows at the frequency of his 
visits, gradually came to regard his coming 
as a thing of course. It maybe he dis- 
cerned the nature of the attraction which 
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drew Sacheverel over the seven miles inter- 
vening between the two places so often. 
He watched him at first suspiciously 
from under his heavy brows. Apparently 
the result of his scrutiny was satisfactory 
in assuring him that Dorothy was not in 
danger from the attentions of his guest. 
Sacheverel's devotion to Sandra was of 
the open, cheerful sort, which may mean 
anything or nothing, and Mr. Fleming 
regarded his niece's affairs with profound 
indifference. He did not love Cassandra, 
and had no intention of troubling himself, 
at any rate for the present, with what ex- 
clusively concerned her. West would be 
a good match for her if it ever came to a 
match, and he might be considered to have 
done his duty by his brother's daughter in 
giving her the chance of capturing so large 
a fish. 

" Piers will be home soon," he thought 
in his heart ; " when he has taken Dorothy 
off my hands, I shall not care to be ham- 
pered with that girl of Fleming's. She 
reminds me of him every day." 

The shade of disUke, which even his 
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brother's death had been powerless to over- 
come, darkened his face; the old sore 
rankled and would rankle as long as he 
lived; and Cassandra, with the Fleming 
features, intensified by the darker colouring 
of her mother's nationality, kept the feeling 
alive. 



I 
I 



CHAPTEK X. 

" She must be pinioned, or she will range abroad 
Upon too bold a wing." 

The result of the Squire's observation 
caused the following bland and unexpected 
remark to fall fipom him one morning at 
breakfast : — 

" That young West is turning out more 
of a man than I ever thought likely. He 
takes some trouble to make himself plea- 
sant to his elders," he graciously continued. 

"I used to think he'd be as d d a 

milksop as his father. I am glad to find 
I was mistaken." 

Cassandra's lip curled. 

" How flattered he would be if he knew 
your good opinion of him I " she said de- 
murely. " Would it set him more at ease, 
should you think, if I communicated it to 
him the next time he comes here ? " 
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The Squire glanced at her. 

" I dislike flippancy," lie said coldly. 

Cassandra, with a petulant shrug, con- 
centrated her attention upon her breakfast. 
She consoled herself for the snub she had 
received by various reflections of an un- 
favourable nature upon the ill-humour of 
her relative. 

She was just now in his black books, 
and he evidenced his displeasure by saying 
little or nothing to her, making Dorothy 
the channel through which necessary com- 
munications flowed, and the receptacle of 
his disgust at his niece's daring and way- 
ward manners, including the indecency of 
her occasional disregard of his orders. 

A few days previously, Sandra, finding 
her time hang heavy on her hands on the 
days when Sacheverel West did not appear, 
had had the hardihood to inquire of the 
Squire whether he objected to her going 
to the Priory in the absence of its owner, 
and reading Italian with Father Clifibrd. 
The Squire, half choked for the moment 
vnth fury at her audacious request, bent 
his terrible eyes upon her as though to 
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wither her with a look. Finding she stood 
her ground, he commanded himself so far 
as to moderate the full rigour of his elo- 
quent rage. The bursting of the tempest 
with which he would have terrified Doro- 
thy, had she been in Cassandra's place, was 
controlled in some degree. He did not 
wish to push matters to extremities with 
the daughter of his detested brother, in- 
stinct perhaps warning him that she would 
prove less malleable than the womenkind 
he had hitherto preferred to have revolving 
round him. He swallowed down the 
strongest of the expressions which first 
occurred to his outraged mind, but the 
cooler language in which he couched the 
utterance of his displeasure was not that 
which a high-spirited young woman would 
be likely patiently to endure. 

He stringently forbade her ever setting 
foot in young Clifford's house. The old 

ecclesiastic, he informed her, was a d d 

designing Jesuit, whom the usages of 
society required should receive civility at 
his hands, but whom he regarded with the 
bitterest contempt and distrust. With a 

VOL. II. L 
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flash of irrepressible fury at the conclusion 
of his speech, he thundered out a demand 
to know whether Dorothy was a party to 
the infemaJhRonspiracy she had been good 
enough to contemplate hatchmg against his 
authority. 

Cassandra had risen, and stood facing 
the bitter aversion of his look with equal 
dislike in her own face, and a haughty scorn 
for his violent wrath, but not a shadow of 
fear. The fiery Fleming blood ran as hotly 
in her veins as in the Squire's, and the 
capacity for passionate resentment in- 
herited from her mother's famUy was 
roused to a pitch which threatened to 
sweep the last remnants of self-command 
away. Mr. Fleming saw the red flash of 
his own eyes reflected with even greater 
intensity in those of the girl before him, 
whose spirit was evidently not to be sub- 
dued by the bitter tongue before which so 
many had quailed. 

" Uncle Frank," she said, her voice 
vibrating with the storm of suppressed pas- 
sion thrilling her from head to foot, ^'you 
can forget what is due to yourself, but I do 
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not intend that you should forget I am a 
gentlewoman, and not accustomed to the 
language you think proper to use to your 
brother's daughter, a guest in your house. 
You may have broken Dorothy in to be 
sworn at without remonstrating ; you have 
not yet done so with me. Dio mio^^^ she 
breathed through her set teeth ; " do you 
forget that I am as much a Fleming ad 
yourself, and that the Viani are as little 
used to endure insult ? " 

She advanced a step instinctively, and 
before her glittericg eyes the Squh*e almost 
recoiled. 

" I forget nothing, and I see that you 
are the vixen I always suspected," he said 
coldly ; and, while her passion was at boil- 
ing-pitch, his was settling down to the white 
heat that neither forgets nor forgives. " Be 
so good as to answer my question : Did 
Dorothy know of your highly improper 
request?" 

" Dorothy knew nothing of it — nothing 
at all. Was it likely I should expose her 
to the possibility of. being frightened and 
insulted ? " bitterly. " You may spare 

L 2 
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her your reproaches. You might have 
trusted me not to undermine your au- 
thority. I did not care to hatch con- 
spiracies. Now, if it comes, as come it 
will, to a struggle between Mr. CliflTord 
and you for Dorothy, I shall help him 
with all my might. You smile," she 
went on passionately; "you think that 
Dorothy will never rebel. Wait and see. 
You may find you can drive even her too 
far, timid and duty-ridden as she is." 

" Have you finished ? " asked the Squire 
grimly. " I wish to be told whether you 
intend to obey my command, that you do 
not go to the Priory ? " 

Sandra, tall, tragic, with head thrown 
back, quivering with the nervous energy of 
her violent emotion, looked into his deep- 
set, gloomy eyes with something between 
dislike and curiosity. 

" How we hate one another ! " she cried, 
with passionate frankness. ** Why is it, I 
wonder ? " 

The Squire waved his hand impatiently. 

'' Pshaw ! " he said indifferently ; " it is 
perfectly natural. You are too thorough 
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a MemiDg for much love to be lost between 
us. Your father and I felt the same anti- 
pathy; but all this is beside the point. 
Will you obey my orders or not ?" 

She paused and pondered. 

In her heart she panted to defy the 
Squire and leave his house ; nothing held 
her there but the thought of Dorothy. Ah ! 
if she shook the hated dust of Brokeby from 
oflF her feet, and went out into freedom and 
joy, how much worse it would be for Doro- 
thy ! The gentle goodness of her cousin's 
harassed, duteous soul had won her una- 
wares. Instinct told her what her com- 
panionship had been to Dorothy. The sad 
grey life, the mournful routine of service to 
a hard master, which she would leave her 
to face uncheered by sympathy if she went, 
conquered her. 

" I shall not go to the Priory," 
she said slowly; "but I will talk to 
Father Clifford whenever I meet him else- 
where." 

The Squire smiled — a wintry smile of 
victory. 

'* That is all I desire. You may go." 
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Cassandra started as though she had been 
stung. 

*' You may go." 

Hard, cold, triumphant. The Squire 
dismissed her like a rated servant. A bit- 
ter sense of humiliation swept over her. 
She had yielded, aud he was glad of his 
victory. With an effort she restrained her- 
self from further speech, and walked swiftly 
from his presence, with, head erect, and 
glittering eyes, and cheeks yet tinged with 
th6 flush of passionate excitement. 

Shut into her own room, the reaction 
came upon her quickly. She was humi- 
liated that, she should have lost control 
over herself. She scorned her own un- 
governed mood, and felt her self-respect 
hurt that she should have flown into an 
undignified passion. Her self-condemna- 
tion intensified her dislike to the Squire, 
who had stirred up the worst side of her 
nature. He had called her a vixen, and in 
the partial justice of the epithet lay its 
sting. Her slim, nervous fingers clenched 
themselves instinctively on the toy dagger 
hanging from her belt ; a thrill of deadly 
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hatred against her gloomy, pitiless uncle 
shot through her. She shuddered at its 
strength. 

Max! Daddy!'* she muttered piteously, 
I was never a vixen to you two. This 
place makes me wicked. How long, how 
long, Max, must I wait before you can come 
for me?" She broke into an agony of 
t^ears, and kept her room for hours. 

This scene had taken place a week ago, 
and the first stiffness between the belUge- 
rents was wearing ofi^. The Squire began 
to relax the rigidity of his displeasure. It 
was inconvenient to him never to address 
his guest; besides, had he not conquered 
her stubborn wilfulness? He smiled in 
scorn at her fiery resistance. What could 
a hot-headed young girl do against him ? 
He had ruled so absolutely all his life, he 
almost felt a sort of pity for the ignorant, 
undisciplined courage which had half defied 
him. An insubordinate element could not 
be suffered to exist in his kingdom. If she 
stayed at Brokeby, the wayward spirit of 
Colonel Fleming's daughter must be bent 
or broken — if she stayed ; but would it 
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not be a thousand times better that she 
should not stay? Her petulant rebellion 
could not fail to have a demoralizing influ- 
ence in the house, if she were given too 
many opportunities of giving way to her 
peevish tempers. The Squire viewed with 
increasing satisfaction the probability of 
Sacheverel West wishing to relieve him of 
his inconvenient. young relative, and found 
his natural annoyance at her presence ma- 
terially diminished by the consoling thought 
that the infliction might come to an end ere 
long. 

He began also, about this time, to drop 
hints respecting the hitherto mythical 
Colonel Piers, whom he described as about 
to return to England. He let fall in con- 
versation with West that he looked forward 
with satisfaction to welcoming his old friend 
to his house. 

" He will come straight to me,'' he re- 
marked one day in the interval between 
inspecting some young beasts being pre- 
pared for market. 

" What is he like?" inquired the young 
man carelessly, humouring his host's train 
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of thought. " Is he a^ — a young fellow at 
all?" 

The Squire replied with so singular an 
amount of interest, enthusiasm almost in 
his tone, that Sacheverel looked round at 
him astonished. 

"He is the best fellow in the world. 
Young? No, not what you would call 
young. Five years younger than myself, 
and as strong as a horse. Strong and 
cheerful. He is a V.C. man. Got the 
cross in the Mutiny at the storming of 
Jansy. It is a good while since we met," 
he continued musingly. " He came home 
last just after I married, and stayed three 
months with me. He has never taken long 
leave since. Now he is coming back for 
good. He had made a comfortable compe- 
tency, and has just come in for a large 
fortune. He will want a snug box in a 
hunting country not too far from me. 
He'll stop here till he finds a place to suit 
him." 

" Are you not getting interested about 
this marvellous colonel, Dorothy ? " Sandra 
Baid, yawning, after Sacheverel had related 
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to the cousins the extraordinary enthusiasm 
of the Squire. 

" I ? No, not particularly. He will not 
make much difference to us, Sandra. He 
will be more papa's companion." 

" I wonder what he will be like ? I never 
heard my uncle talk so persistently of any 
human being before. He seems an ad- 
mirable Crichton from the fragments of 
information I have been able to glean. 
Such a shot, such a hero, and so fond of 
the Squire. It is all very wonderful." 

" Mr. Fleming told me he was quite an 
old fellow," remarked West. 
' " Oh ! " said Dorothy indifferently, " as 
to that, he is younger than papa, I believe." 

*' But only five years, Miss Fleming ; the 
Squire said so just now. I am afraid he 
won't care for lawn tennis." 

" If he is any age I shall be glad to see 
him," observed Sandra ; " anybody is a re- 
lief when one lives in the country. He will 
help to amuse me when Dorothy is busy, 
and you are too idle to ride over, and I 
can't see Father Clifford." 

" You are putting him as apis-aller, poor 
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man, before you have even seen him/' said 
"West, laughing. 

" Well, what then ? I can advance him 
if he displays conspicuous merit, can I not ? 
Look at grave Dorothy. She does not 
approve of the nonsense we are talking." 

Their tajk drifted into other channels. 
Sandra was in high spirits. Her rippling 
laughter and gay sallies were infectious. 
The weary crease in Dorothy's brow grew 
fainter; and Sacheverel West, catching 
the liquid light of her eyes — those eyes 
whose inscrutable depths drew him fathoms 
deeper iirto the shifting quicksands of love 
— gave himself up to a lotus-eater's dream of 
happiness. Sandra Fleming was a Will-o'- 
the-wisp — a riddle — some days frank, and 
others cold and abstracted. Some way 
there must be to win her, and some day he 
would find the key to her wayward heart ; 
but now — ^but now ? The sun shone ; she 
smiled on him, on Dorothy, with that 
terrible half-unconscious sweetness, whose 
glamour none resisted. What did it all 
mean — those mischievous glances — the 
soft, low-toned witchery of her voice — the 
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sudden sadnesses in the midst of her 
mirth ? Why vex himself with trying to 
solve the problem ? Some other time he 
would catch her unawares, and force an 
answer from the proud, lovely lips, so baf- 
fling in their tremulous, changing curves ; 
but not now — not now. 

There was no doubt a growing curiosity 
beginning to be felt concerning the much- 
talked-of Colonel Piers. The very servants 
speculated upon his possible whims. It 
was generally understood that he would 
loom upon the domestic horizon somewhere 
about Christmas. A sheltered and com- 
fortable chamber was set apart for his 
reception, and the Squire began a course 
of daily torment to the cook, giving her 
obsolete and vilely-written recipes of vari- 
ous Indian dishes to mature against the 
arrival of the cherished guest. 

Cassandra found herself constrained to 
confide to Sacheverel West a lurking mis- 
giving which sometimes attacked her in 
moments of depression regarding the anti- 
cipated guest. 

" I must speak to some one," she said 
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pettishly, " and of course I cannot decently 
disparage my uncle to Dorothy ; but if this 
Colonel Piers turns out at all like him, 
I shall make my escape from Brokeby. 
Human nature cannot stand a ditto of the 
Squire." 

From these frank expressions West be- 
gan to feel greater security in his position. 
Surely with a little patience he might win 
her. He did not guess — how should he ? 
— that Sandra's open pleasure in his society 
was but to baffle her own thoughts, to stifle 
the weary pain of the vain longing for 
Drayton, which haunted her like a ghost 
of the happy vanished days. All these 
tedious months and weeks there came never 
a word from Max, nothing but that bangle 
to mark his recollection of her birthday, 
unaccompanied by any message. She was 
not fitted to endure the long anguish of 
patience to which she had bound herself. 
She revolted against the bitter ache which 
silence and solitude woke in her heart. 

" Max ! Max ! why did you let me love 
you ? " she cried passionately in her pain, 
and turned her face to her pillow to shut 
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out the gleaming moonliglit coldly shining 
upon her stormy moods. 

She received letters from Mrs. Ilesketh, 
cheerful letters, full of her Indian life and her 
husband, but with no mention of Drayton 
in them from beginning to end. Probably 
she knew nothing about him ; but Sandra 
chose to consider her reticence intentional. 

" One would think he had never been/* 
she cried resentfully. "Does Mary think 
I shall forget because I hear nothing of 
Max?'' 

She turned from the burden of her 
own thoughts to Sacheverel West for 
distraction, to get away from that pain in 
her heart of which she was so tired, so 
deadly weary, and he, as perhaps was natu*-. 
ral, mistook her. Dorothy was so con-- 
tinually absorbed by the Squire, to whom 
a satellite, upon whom he could discharge 
the ever-bubbling cauldron of his anger 
and discontent, was a necessity, that the 
foreigner, as she was called in the village, 
had many lonely hours in which to fret her 
impetuous heart. 

Some days she went down to the Rectory 
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and listened to Dr. Maynard's abstracted 
talk, which soothed her into a sense of calm 
she did not understand, and helped his ex- 
cellent wife to feed her chickens, and tried 
hard to be interested in their wholesome, 
harmless pursuits ; but she could not long 
escape from her own troubled thoughts. 
Not seldom she came upon Father Clifford 
at the Rectory, and the sight of the old 
priest, and the sound of the ever welcome 
liquid ItaUan never failed to please her. 

Father CUfford always spoke Italian to 
her. She talked eagerly to him, telling 
him again and again of her regret that she 
could not come up to the Priory. Some- 
times she asked after Tom Clifford, of 
whom there was always the same report. 
The young fellow was restless and un- 
settled, eating his heart out with impa- 
tience at this enforced separation from 
Dorothy, continually saying he should come 
home, and as often withheld by the calm 
counsels of the old priest, who refused to 
sanction his return to harass and bewil- 
der a life already so perplexed by conflict- 
ing wills as his betrothed' s. Father Clifford 
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never led the conversation to the young 
man. He answered Cassandra's questions, 
and listened with patient gravity to her 
vehement assurances of Dorothy's unswerv- 
ing constancy; but he changed the subject 
speedily, leaving her vexed at his acqui- 
escence with the existing state of things. 
"Without doubt Miss Cassandra Fleming 
was greatly impelled to hold con versa- 
tions of this kind, by the knowledge that 
it was the very thing most calculated 
to annoy the Squire, between whom and 
herself there waged an internecine war, 
smothered on both sides by concessions to 
expediency, but none the less bitter because 
not publicly avowed. Her resentment was 
not mitigated by the intelligence that in- 
quiries were set on foot for a horse for her. 
Mr. Fleming had indeed come to the con- 
clusion that the more this unquiet spirit 
was employed, the less danger would there 
be to be apprehended from her misdirected 
energies. He had, on receiving a hint from 
old Blake, sternly interdicted her again 
mounting May Queen — a restriction she 
chose to consider arbitrary and unnecessary. 
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" It is no use my thinking of riding, 
Dorothy," she cried one morning in de- 
spair. " I can see plainly I shall have no 
horse till Colonel Piers arrives. Don't you 
perceive we are all at a dead lock ? Every- 
thing waits for him. I wish to goodness 
he were here. I am sick of hearing of 
him." 

The cub-hunting had begun and the 
Squire and his daughter rode off to the early 
meets once or twice a week, leaving Sandra 
to chafe at her unwilling inactivity. Doro- 
thy was sorry for her cousin's vexation, 
bat powerless to help her. The sympathy 
she freely gave was occasionally received 
pettishly enough, though it might be 
doubted if hunting was the unalloyed joy 
to. her which Cassandra chose to consider 
it. Like many another quiet, repressed 
woman, she naturally rode well, being 
largely gifted with the mysterious quality 
called hands in stable language. Timid in 
most things, she was courageous in the 
saddle. She rode boldly, and took a keen 
pleasure in the exercise. Her pluck and 
patience had been proved on many occa- 
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sions, when training a fiery young horse to 
carry a habit steadily to hounds, in runs 
which had come to be historical in the 
county. Perhaps at no time did the Squire 
feel his natural contempt for his daughter 
as a weaker vessel less pronounced than 
when he saw her surmounting the difficulty 
of making a high-spirited colt take his 
fences properly. In this way she was even 
useful to him. Many an undisciplined 
young horse, bought of a neighbouring 
farmer, when passed from the rough-rider's 
hands into the stable, became Dorothy's 
task to inure to the flutter of a habit and 
the excitement of hounds. Several of 
these animals were advantageously disposed 
of by him after Dorothy had ridden them 
for a season. It must not be supposed she 
dreaded these tasks. She liked and under- 
stood horses. She felt more free and less 
burdened with the weight of her life when 
sailing along on an impetuous young 
animal, with the hounds in full cry stream- 
ing a-head of her. Mistress of the eager 
creature she rode, the keen autumn wind 
blowing in her teeth, these long gallops sent 
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the blood racing healthily in her veins, bring- 
ing a faint sweet colour to her cheeks and a 
brightness to her eyes, as she steadied her 
horse at his fences and patted his neck 
caressingly when he did well. 

These were the days when the Squire 
was in an amiable mood, or wished the per- 
formances of his horse to be admired. At 
other times he would peremptorily desire 
her to keep with him, and then she must 
resign all hope of a glorious career in the 
wake of the scudding pack. She must 
potter along lanes and look out for a line 
of gates, and creep through gaps after the 
Squire, who had long ago given up riding, 
and restrain as best she may the fretting of 
her horse, which chafed against this form 
of hunting as much as she did herself. Did 
anything happen to vex the Squire, either 
in the chances of the chase or the manners 
of any of his acquaintance, a mishap by no 
means of unfrequent occurrence, he never 
failed to rail at Dorothy, who, by some 
occult chain of reasoning, was held respon- 
sible for the annoyance. She did not pro- 
bably hear half he said, having cultivated 
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habits of abstraction ; but that which did 
penetrate to her understanding was usually 
enough to take the glamour out of the day. 
The sun shone no more for her, and all her 
atmosphere grew grey and mournful. 

Cassandra at home, longing for the ex- 
hilaration and excitement of the chase, did 
not dream of all the drawbacks to Dorothy's 
peace a bad-scenting day produced, or 
neglected earths, or even the simple fact 
of the Squire having got out of his bed 
the Tvpong side that morning; nor how 
often a day which began brightly was over- 
cast long ere noon by her uncle's gloomy 
mood. He was an adept in giving wounds 
with his tongue. Not Dorothy merely, but 
most of his neighbours had had in their 
turn to regret having roused the sullen 
devil lurking under the polish of his manner 
to the world. He was feared more than he 
was liked ; but he was useful in the country 
on account of his clear head and adminis- 
trative capacities. The poor hated him; 
amongst them he went by the sobriquet of 
Devil Fleming. Had he been informed of 
this invidious distinction, he would have 
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been loftily indifferent to it. Content with 
his own extremely flatteriiig view of his 
merits, he was apt to regard any diver- 
gence from that opinion as foolish, igno- 
rant, or malicious, and as such to be ignored. 
There was no prospect, as far as could be 
seen, of his ever arriving at a juster esti- 
mate of himself, his pride in his own ability 
precluding his having the smallest wish to 
be enhghtened. 



CHAPTER XI. 

** I envy not in any moods 

The captive void of noble rage, 
The linnet bom within the cage, 
That never knew the summer woods." 

"Dorothy, just listen! Here is a note 
from Lady Westonfield. She wants me 
to sing at a matinee she is going to give 
at the Castle for the benefit of Alderbury 
Infirmary. Shall I do it ? " cried Cas- 
sandra, coming into the library one 
morning. 

" When is it ? '' 

" This day fortnight." 

" I don't quite understand. Will people 
pay for their tickets ? " 

*'Yes, of course. She seems to have 
just settled it. It is to be in the ball-room. 
She says it will attract the townspeople, 
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having it at the Castle. The tickets are to 
be five shillings and half-a-crown." 

The Squire looked up from his news- 
paper. 

" She is wise in her generation," he 
remarked dryly. " I have always looked 
upon her as a fat, foolish woman, but this 
notion of hers shows germs of intelligence. 
Of- course the mob will pay their money 
gladly for the privilege of sitting for a 
couple of hours under the roof of the Earl 
and Countess of Westonfield, and being 
entertained by the performances of titled 
amateurs. The idea does her credit." 

" She proposes, if I sing," pursued 
Sandra, " that we should go over next 
week, and stay at the Castle for a few days 
beforehand. She wishes me to sing a 
couple of duets ; one with Mr. West, and 
the other with a much greater gun, a Mr. 
Dudley Charteris, and a solo as well. Of 
course I should have to practise the songs 
once or twice with both of them." 

" You will like it, Sandra. You are not 
nervous, and you sing so well," said 
Dorothy kindly. 
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" Yes, yes, I shall like the singing ; shall 
I answer the note and say we will go ? 
Mr. West will come over presently to hear 
our decision." 

*' Accept it for yourself by all means, if 
you consider it decent and desirable to per- 
form in public,, while you think all that 
black necessary," the Squire here said 
pleasantly ; " but please to understand I 
don't choose Dorothy to go to the Castle, 
among a parcel of feather-brained, half- 
theatrical people, unless I were there to 
look after her. Lady Westonfield, I pre- 
sume, does not think my presence needful, 
as she has not done me the honour of 
asking me — uot that I should have gone if 
she had. I have a very indifferent opinion 
of her ladyship's discretion, and all the 
world knows what a fool Westonfield is. 
He takes for gospel all his wife tells him, 
and receives the veriest rapscallions in his 
house, if she pronounces in their favour." 

Cassandra blushed a sudden crimson. 

" I will not go," she cried passionately ; 
" if Dorothy is not to be allowed to go, I 
shall stay at home with her." 
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" I would try to control my temper a 
little more if I were you," said the Squire 
coldly. " Dorothy may go to the tom- 
foolery, when the day comes, if she likes. 
She can have the carriage to take her over, 
and you can return with her if you find it 
possible to tear yourself away so soon. 
I merely put my veto upon her staying in 
H house amongst a pack of people I do not 
know, and do not wish to." 

Miss Cassandra Fleming bit her lip and 
swept out of the room. She had learnt 
the unwisdom of bandying words with the 
bitter Squire. 

Before long Dorothy followed her into 
the small sitting-room, which had been the 
late Mrs. Fleming's favourite resort. She 
came in with the upright lines of care so 
often visible on her pale forehead, more 
sharply defined than usual. It was not 
diflBcult to guess that the short interval 
had not been made pleasant to her. 

" You don't mind what papa says, 
Sandra ? " she began anxiously. " Of course 
you will not think of staying at home on 
my account. I should be miserable if 1 
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thouglit you really meant what you said 
just now." 

Cassandra flashed round, — 

" See here, Dorothy," she cried vehe- 
mently, " my uncle does his best to make 
life dreary, you must allow. I wonder how 
he learnt to be so particularly, so preter- 
naturally clever in hurting people. You 
know how I love singing. I was quite 
happy in the thought of the matinee^ and 
now — now he has made it appear I shall 
be wanting in decency, in respect, if I go, 
because of my mourning. How can he tell ? 
Daddy was not like him. He would have 
hated me to shut myself up and mope 
because of him, if he had known." 

She turned her head away ; a passionate 
sob caught her voice and strangled it. 

" Oh, hush, Sandra ! " cried Dorothy 
distressed ; " you are too passionate. Papa 
is not nice sometimes, I know." She broke 
off* perplexed. The excuse, " he does not 
mean what he says," died on her tongue. 
The Squire's intention was generally clear 
enough. 

" Sometimes ? " ejaculated Cassandra, 
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under her breath, " I wish it were some- 
times only I " 

" There can be no reason why you 
should not sing," continued Dorothy, 
starting afresh. ** It will be to help a 
noble charity. It is not a public concert. 
It will be in Lady Westonfield's house, 
amongst her private friends." 

Sandra flushed into a quick, sudden 
smile, through the mist which darkened 
her eyes. 

" Let us not humbug ourselves, cara," 
she said, scorning the harmless casuistry of 
her cousin. " It will be as public as if it 
were^ at Alderbury Town Hall. The 
audience will pay to hear us sing, and any 
one who can pay can come in." 

"But you will go, Sandra, dear, and 
sing to them, without minding me," 
Dorothy urged persuasively. " Write your 
note now, while I go and talk to Hemmings 
about that curry." 

She left Cassandra, and went to her 
interview with the long-suffering cook, to 
whom she administered the reproof founded 
upon the Squire's vigorous censure respect- 
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ing a curry sent to table the preceding 
night. 

" Really I think you had better not ven- 
ture on a curry again just at present, 
Hemmings, as papa sent ifc outlast night," 
saying, she might have added, that he 
concluded Dives had been refreshed with a 
similar condiment when he clamoured for 
water to cool his tongue. 

" Well, ma'am, you see, master won't 
have no other powder used than that stuff 
made after Colonel Piers's receipt. Nasty, 
stinging stuff, I calls it. Fortnum and 
Mason's is a deal better." 

" We had better put it by. Perhaps, by 
the time Colonel Piers comes, some of its 
strength may have evaporated," Dorothy 
said mildly, retiring with the consciousness 
of having performed an unpleasant duty. 

With luncheon came Sacheverel West, 
eager to know Sandra's intentions as to 
singing. 

" You are coining next week, of course ? " 
he said with open anxiety. "My aunt 
won't be able to get up her concert with- 
out Miss Cassandra's help." 
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" Yes," answered Sandra, " I am coming. 
I will sing as often as you like for the 
Infirmary. Dorothy unfortunately cannot 
accompany me." 

" Oh ! I am sorry for that," said the 
young man, addressing Dorothy. " Cannot 
you throw over your other arrangements in 
our favour ? We are going to have a very 
cheerful lot in the house." 

" Too cheerful," interposed the Squire 
dryly. " Dorothy and I are quiet people, 
and I think I prefer her staying here and 
keeping me company. She doesn't sing, so 
the concert cannot in any way be sup- 
posed to be dependent on her presence." 

" But surely she will come over, at least, 
and hear us when the day comes ? Even 
you, Mr. Fleming, I hope, will honour us, 
so far." 

" Not I ; it isn't in my line. West. 
Dorothy is welcome to have the carriage if 
she likes to go and hear you all singing one 
against the other, but you must excuse 
me. Tell Lady Westonfield I'U take 
tickets, but I must ask her to dispense 
with my attendance." 
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The Squire's voice was amiable, his 
temper invisible beneath the decorous veil 
Sacheverel's presence had drawn over 
his natural asperity. Indeed, at this mo- 
ment he was not particularly ill-humoured. 
He did not imagine Dorothy would get into 
mischief during the brief respite from his 
surveillance, necessary to take her to 
Weston Castle for the matinee. On the 
whole he was disposed to be satisfied with 
having stopped her staying in Lady Wes- 
tonfield's house. He was, besides, pleasantly 
conscious of having aflElicted Sandra by his 
remarks in the morning. 

"Will it be necessary to have notices 
printed ? " asked Dorothy. 

" We must, if we want to get the people 
to come. I am going to send into An- 
stridge to-night to order them. That is 
one reason I called to-day to know if we 
might depend upon Miss Cassandra's help. 
There is not too much time for adver- 
tising." 

Sandra looked up. 

" Quite enough, I should think," she 
said hastily. " I for one am not anxious 
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to see my name decorating the blank walls 
and the gateposts of the neighbourhood 
longer than is needful." 

The Squire smiled. 

" It would perhaps never be an object 
of my ambition, were I a young lady," he 
said agreeably ; " but you can do as you 
like, my dear Sandra." 

A curious reflection of his smile curved 
Sandra's red lips. " Ah, how good you are, 
Uncle Frank, to conquer your prejudices 
for me ! " she cried with a show of 
gratitude.] 

Dorothy changed colour and glanced 
nervously from one to the other. She 
need not have been uneasy. The decency 
which forbids the washing of dirty linen 
in public was dear to the Squire, and 
Cassandra did not care to provoke further 
hostilities before a stranger. 

Sacheverel West felt the electricity of 
the atmosphere, and hastened to pour oil 
on the troubled waters. It was not 
diflficult to discern there had been some 
discussion regarding the matinee previous 
to his arrival on the scene. 
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** There is not much field for prejudice, 
I hope," he said cheerfully. "We shall 
spare your feelings. Miss Cassandra, and 
not placard you more than we can help. 
We shall put in the public notices that the 
Countess of Westonfield, assisted by some 
distinguished amateurs, will give a morning 
concert in the ball-room at Weston Castle, 
in aid of the funds of the Alderbury In- 
firmary, and merely print the names of 
the performers on the programmes to be 
distributed in the room." 

*' That is prudent. It throws a little 
mystery over the thing which will certainly 
prove an attraction," said the Squire. 

" The whole thing is being got up in this 
hurry on account of Dudley Charteris. He 
can only stay over next week, or says he 
can't, but he will run down for a couple 
of days afterwards, and return to town 
directly the performance is over. We 
can't do without him, my aunt thinks." 

" Is he so great ?" asked Sandra. 

" The best amateur in England, I believe. 
He said at first he wouldn't sing at all. 
He doubted if there would be any one 
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capable of playing Ms accompaniments. 
Fortunately he discovered Miss Cameron, 
the little girl's governess, is a first-rate 
performer, and could satisfy his require- 
ments, so that diflBculty is obviated. The 
poor woman is t^te montee about him. 
She has to come and play for him every 
evening, and his appearance is so imposing, 
and his manner so magnificent, I think 
she will end by falling in love with him. 
I tell her to look after her heart. I hope 
my warnings have not come too late for 
her peace of mind." 

" Miss Cameron ! " said Sandra wonder- 
ingly; **why, she must be. sixty if she 
isaday!" 

^* More, I should think, which will make 
her heart-ache the more severe." 

" Perhaps he will not like to sing with 
me," continued Cassandra. "I see Lady 
Westonfield says in her note she wants 
me to sing a duet with him." 

" On the contrary, he has been graciously 
pleased to say, after hearing your singing 
described, that he preferred to sing with 
you if a duet was desired," 
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" Really ? " indifferently. 

" Really and truly. It seems he knew 
that old master who taught you in Italy, 
and thinks you probably have a decent 
style in consequence. Mrs. Rupert Man- 
ners he positively declines to sing with. 
She is excessively indignant." 

" I wonder does he think I shall wish 
to sing with him ? " 

" He doesn't seem to have the slightest 
doubt about that. It would never enter 
his head that you could object. He is 
such a personage, we all have to knock 
under to him. Jacintha is now the only 
Creature in the house who dares say her 
soul is her own, and go to sleep while he 
is singing. He detests her naturaUy, but 
I own I honour her strength of mind," 

" I've a great mind to say I won't.'* 

" It would do him good if you did. He 
is an awful nuisance with his patronizing 
airs, and, after all, his voice is not what it 



was." 



The Squire's rasping voice was now 
heard. 

** I remember hearing Dudley Charteris 
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twenty years ago," he said reflectively. 
" T went to the opera on purpose. I used 
to know something of him in those days. 
I doubt if he would care to renew the 
acquaintance." 

" Did he sing in operas ? Was he really 
on the stage?" cried Sandra eagerly. 
" Ah 1 then I respect his opinion." 

**0f course," continued the Squire. 
" He will now be invested with a halo of 
romance. Upon the whole, I am not sorry 
that Dorothy will not be staying a week 
in the saLme house with Dudley Charteris. 
I don't think I should choose him again 
for a friend. It is even possible he might 
be prejudiced against her, as she has 
the misfortune to be my daughter," 
speculatively. 

" Perhaps he will hate me as well ? " 
said Sandra. 

" Not at all likely," briskly. " I am 
inclined to think your father and he would 
have suited one another, had they ever 
met, and you are like Fleming, remarkably 
like him." 

"Dudley Charteris is tolerably well to 
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do now,'' observed West. " He has rather 
a success in society. People have forgotten 
the old days when he had sung profes- 
sionally. After all, he didn't make a bad 
thing of it. He kept himself afloat till old 
Hutchins died, and left him enough to live 
comfortably on." 

" Who was Hutchins, by the way ? " 

"I'm not sure I know exactly. Some 
relation, I fancy." 

" Curious I I should have thought his 
relations would have been precisely the least 
likely people to leave him anything ; they 
must have known so much of him." 

" There's no accounting for individual 
taste, I suppose ; but did he ever do ^^ny- 
thing particularly atrocious ? " 

" Nothing to put his neck in danger," 
blandly ; " but, upon the whole, I am a httle 
surprised that a woman like Lady Weston- 
field should bow down to him. I don't 
know that we need discuss him any fiirther.'* 

He shot a glance at Dorothy, who, 
taking the hint, decorously withdrew, carry- 
ing her cousin with her. 

When they reached the drawing-room, 
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Miss Cassandra Fleming faced round 
defiantly. 

"I am glad," she cried, in her clear, 
ringing voice, " that I am about to make 
the acquaintance of this man, about whom 
my uncle darkly hints so much. At least 
he will be more or less interesting, if only 
on account of the aversion he has inspired." 

They proceeded to look over Sandra's 
music after this piece of bravado, to which 
Dorothy, wise in her generation, made no 
reply. While they were thus engaged, 
Sacheverel West hurried in. 

" I'll say good-bye. I am going to look 
at some fat beasts with the Squire, and 
have told my fellow to bring the dog-cart 
down there to me. I may tell Aunt Th^rese 
it is all right as far as you are concerned ? " 
to Cassandra. " As for you. Miss Fleming, 
it is an awful pity you can't come and stay 
too, but I suppose the Squire would mope 
left alone ; and between ourselves, I doubt 
the party at the Castle suiting him altoge- 
ther. We are a cheery lot just at present ; 
Uncle Westonfield is a little outpaced." 

" It is a shame she isn't let come," said 
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Sandra; "but I don't suppose it can be 
helped." 

Dorothy's fair face flushed. 

" Of course not," she said hastily ; 
" and really, Mr. West, I shall get over the 
disappointment. Perhaps^ even if I went, 
I should be a kill-joy; I might be * out- 
paced' like Lord Westonfield," — a faint 
smile lighting up her face. 

A great deal was said that evening 
about the home farm by the Squire, but 
by common consent Lady Westonfield' s 
matinee was not adverted to. 

" Cheer up, cara^^^ cried Sandra, wishing 
her cousin good night. " When our long- 
expected guest arrives, you will get 
more holidays. He will be my uncle's 
companion." 

Dorothy began to feel that possibly 
Colonel Piers might indeed turn out a 
blessing in disguise, not knowing anything 
of tlie matrimonial scheme. 



CHAPTER XII. 

" I wish for something better than wine, 
Better than golden fee, 
A look, a smile, a word of love 
From rose-red Margerie." 

The concert was definitely fixed for a 
Thursday, and on the preceding Monday 
Sandra was driven to the Castle in state, 
attended by Dorothy's maid. 

She arrived whilst five-o'clock tea was 
going on, and, having been enthusiastically 
received by her hostess, was duly intro- 
duced to such of the house party as were 
at present collected together. They were 
the languid Jacintha, a Mrs. Morrison and 
her two daughters, who were to sing a trio 
for the benefit of the Infirmary ; Lord and 
Lady Barnwell, a middle-aged, comfortable 
couple, relations of Lord Westonfield's ; 
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Mrs. Eupert Manners, Mr. Dudley Char- 
tens, and Sacheverel West. The last- 
named person had refrained from going 
out shooting with the rest of the men, in 
order that he might be at hand to receive 
Cassandra and prevent her feeling shy or 
dull amongst a party of strangers on her 
first arrival. 

Mr. Dudley Charteris was within doors 
because his tastes inchned that way. Field 
sports held out little attraction for him, 
and he preferred the reverential attentions 
of the Morrison trio, and Lady Weston- 
field's undisguised solicitude about his 
voice, to the chance of bringing down 
rocketers in male society. Besides, was 
not Mrs. Eupert Manners ready to make 
eyes at him, and pout and scold him gently 
for not singing with her and make up their 
differences before dressing-time ? and Mrs. 
Eupert Manners was a charming little 
widow, whose jointure, as he was weU 
aware, would not be rent from her should 
she elect to replace the departed Manners, 
with whom she was reported to have lived 
unhappUy. 
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As Cassandra entered the room, she re- 
marked a tall man with a fair, florid com- 
plexion, rather the worse for years and 
late hours, a heavy, tawny moustache and 
whiskers, and an imposing figure, a little 
inclining towards embonpoint^ leaning con- 
fidentially over the widow's shoulder and 
talking to her in a low voice. He got up as 
Lady Westonfield introduced him to Miss 
Fleming, regarded her with an interested 
stare, bowed profoundly in acknowledg- 
ment of the introduction, and then resumed 
his conversation where he had broken it ofi*. 

Mrs. Rupert Manners was a small, plump 
woman, so tightly buckled in as to her waist 
as to suggest a trifling over-fulness of form 
elsewhere. Her curly brown hair was suf- 
fered to lie in soft rings on her forehead. 
Her eyes were hazel, large, bright, and pos- 
sibly a little indebted to art for their bril- 
liancy and softness. Her skin was fair, 
and her curved lashes rested on delicately- 
tinted cheeks. Altogether it was a piquante 
Greuze-like face, sometimes, in a favourable 
light, looking almost childishly soft and 
dimpled, and sometimes languishing and 
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pathetic. The last aspect was generally- 
reserved to add point to the little tender 
ballads about love-lorn youths and over- 
proud maidens, heart-broken lovers, and the 
like, which she composed and sang for ever. 
She was disposed to be jealous of rival ' 
singers, and had conceived a prejudice 
against Sandra before seeing her, awakened 
by Lady Westonfield's report of her beauty 
and her voice. She smiled a charming 
little smile, however, as her hostess made 
her acquainted with the girl, and mur- 
mured almost affectionately, — 

** So glad to know you, Miss Fleming. 
We are to be fellow-workers for the Infir- 
mary, you know." 

She sank back in her low chair, and once 
more listened to the voice of the charmer, 
charming with worldly wisdom, and a dan- 
gerous sweetness in her small, pink ears. 

The other ladies received the new comer 

« 

with cordiality. Mrs. Morrison made room 
for her on the sofa by her side, and 
Jacintha West actually got up and came 
to welcome her with a graceful, languid 
interest, which, however, did not carry her 
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further. She contented herself, for the 
rest of the time she remained in the room, 
with Smiling amiably from time to time, 
but took no more active part in the con- 
versation going on round her. 

" Here is some tea," said Sacheverel, 
coming to Sandra*s side with a tea-cup. 
'' No sugar, I think ? " 

" Thank you." 

He stood close to her as she drank it. 

"Are all the performers here now?" 
she asked. 

" Let me see," glancing round the room, 
" I don't see Lady Cis. Where is she, Mrs. 
Morrison?" 

" She went to her room to write letters 
a short time ago. I don*t suppose she will 
appear again before dinner." 

" Who is Lady Cis ?" inquired Cassandra. 

"Lady Cecilia Maldon. She is an en- 
thusiast, a transcendentalist. She plays 
divinely on the fiddle. She will be a great 
feature in Thursday's entertainment." 

" Is she to play alone ?" 

" Once ; and once in a duet with Lord 
Barnwell, whose instrument is the flute." 
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"That stout elderly man over there? 
astonishment, in her voice. 

"You think he will never have breath 
enough to get through a quick passage, but 
he is longer. winded than you think. He 
is another devotee to music. He can make 
his flute do wonders." 

'" Do you know, Miss Cassandra," con- 
tinued Sacheverel, " I am awfully sorry, 
but I shan't be able to sing our duet 
after all. My asthma is so inveterate, 
old May has forbidden me to open my 
mouth." 

Sandra glanced up with interest in her 
face. 

" I am sorry ; yes, very sorry. I see 
now you don't look well. I suppose I 
ought to have noticed it before, but I did 
not look critically at you till now." 

" It is mental wear and tear which has 
knocked me up." 

He laughed, but there was a dash of ear- 
nest in his eyes. 

" You are not to be let off, notwithstand- 
ing, Miss Sandra. My aunt has found a 
substitute to take my place." 
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"Oh!" discontentedly. 

" You don't seem pleased. I assure you 
he is a capital fellow, and sings a great deal 
better than I do." 

" What is his name ?" 

" Charley Delaval. He is one of the 
gunners at the barracks. You must know 
him, I should think." 

" I have never even heard of him. My 
uncle does not like soldiers, and Colonel 
Buncombe and Major Forsyth are the only 
ofl&cers who ever come to Brokeby." 

" I fancied you might have met him about. 
I have heard him sav he had been intro- 
duced to Miss Fleming." 

"I haven't been going about, as you 
call it," pettishly. " Dorothy may have 
met him at some of those festivities 
I have eschewed, but she cannot have 
thought him worth mentioning, I suppose, 
for she has said nothing to me about 
him." 

Sacheverel turned to Mrs. Morrison. 

" Miss Fleming's reluctance to sing with 
Delaval is highly complimentary to me, 
don't you think ?" he said gaily. " All the 
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same," he continued, addressing Sandra; 
" flattering as your disparagement of poor 
Charley is to my self-love, I won't sit and 
hear him run down. He is a great chum 
of mine, and when you know him you'U 
acknowledge you are a gainer by the change. 
I expect you will be mutually delighted 
with one another." 

"ShaU we?" dryly. "How do you 
know it won't turn out just the con- 
traxy?" 

The young man spoke more seriously. 

" If you really dislike the arrangement," 
he said, *' I'll defy May and sing. It was 
entirely of my making. I said I thought 
you wouldn't mind." 

Cassandra recovered herself. 

" Don't be absurd. How can I dislike a 
person I have never seen, and till now never 
heard of. I am cross, that is aU," 
frankly. 

" Then you don't really mind ? " anx- 
iously. 

" Of course not. I would not let you 
sing with me now on any account. I am 
not such a baby, only you see I was just 
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a little bit disappointed. We did that duet 
so well together the last time we tried it." 

She looked up with such glamour in 
her dark eyes that Mrs. Morrison be- 
side her sighed involuntarily. While Cas- 
sandra Fleming looked Uke that, how could 
she hope any eligible young man would 
have eyes for the less conspicuous charms 
of her Dora and Julia. 

She was not a worldly, manoeuvring 
mother, and would have scorned to show 
dislike to Sandra because of the fascination 
she exercised over men's hearts, but she 
was human, and to her Dora and Julia 
were swans, as was natural, and she sighed 
instinctively. 

Sacheverel West's face flushed at Cas- 
sandra's graciousness. An eager, wistful 
look came into it, Jacintha watching them 
from a little distance murmured lazily under 
her breath, — 

" Poor Sacheverel ! how she fools him. 
I believe he will risk it soon." 

After dinner Sandra was led up to Lady 
Cecilia Maldon, tall and tragic, in dull yel- 
low satin. A majestic brunette, so per- 
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meated with the sense of harmony that 
her very movements were measured and 
rhythmic. She was not exactly young, but, 
like Cleopatra, age could not wither her. 
Her arms were beautifully moulded and of 
an ivory fairness, and she managed them 
with indescribable grace when playing her 
violin. She spoke civilly to Cassandra in 
a low, level voice, but her thoughts seemed 
elsewhere. An abstracted manner was one 
of her characteristics. Her large, deepset 
eyes had an introspective look, and unless 
flashing with the musical fervour which her 
violin awoke, seemed busy with the invisible 
world of thought, and the dumb harmony 
of an unseen choir. 

There was a good deal of music during 
the evening, and Cassandra sang once after 
every one else. She had the pleasure of 
being intelligently thanked by Mr. Dudley- 
Charteris, and assured that the illustrious 
tenor considered himself privileged in being 
put down for a duet with her, an assurance 
which caused Mrs. Manners to bite her lip 
and crease her forehead in a sudden tran- 
sient frown, but as her cavalier immediately 
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returned to his post by her chair, she re- 
covered her smiles almost instantaneously. 
Before the party separated something was 
said about the hounds meeting at the Castle 
to-morrow to draw the home coverts, and 
Lord Westonfield saying courteously, — 

" Any one who wishes to ride will be 
kind enough to tell Sacheverel. He will 
see to the stable arrangements. I hope 
some of the ladies will honour us," took 
up his candle and went to bed. 

In a few minutes it appeared that Miss 
Juha Morrison and Mrs. Manners were 
candidates for mounts. Mrs. Manners de- 
clared she was no Amazon and did not 
intend to follow, but that, with some one to 
look after her, she doted on riding about the 
lanes and where open gates charitably in- 
vited the timid. 

Mr. Dudley-Charteris offered himself as 
her escort. He had long given up the 
honours of the chase, he said, and left riding 
to younger men. 

Miss Julia Morrison, as became the 
daughter of an M.F.H. in a distant country, 
rode straight and well, and was tolerably 

VOL. n. 
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certain, if worthily mounted, to be amongst 
the first flight. 

West turned to Sandra. 

"And you. Miss Fleming! Will you 
come out too ?" 

" I ? oh yes, there is nothing, absolutely 
nothing^ I should like better," she cried 
eagerly. 

Her eyes glittered with actual unadul- 
terated joy. Ignorant of danger, recklessly 
ignoring the possibility of mischance, she 
felt with a glow of delight that now at 
length she should see what that mysterious 
excitement of hunting really was, an excite- 
ment which seized even the grave Dorothy, 
and lent brightness to her eyes, and flushed 
her pale cheeks as she told her foreign 
cousin the incidents of a good brush across 
a grass country while they combed their 
hair at night. 

West paused. 

"Will you keep with Mrs. Manners or 
follow in earnest ? " he asked. 

Sandra glanced at the httle widow, a tinge 
of disdain in her face. 

" Follow," she said resolutely. 
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" Then you shall have one of my horses, 
Nimrod. He is a perfect hunter, and car- 
ries a lady well. He is a Uttle hot and 
impetuous, but you won't mind that after 
riding your cousin's grey thoroughbred." 

" Not at all. In fact I shall like him the 
better," boldly. 

Goodnights were interchanged. 

" Remember, ladies, it is cub-hunting 
still. Breakfast will be half-past eight 
sharp," said West wamingly. 

He handed Sandra her (handle as he spoke. 

" One moment," he said in a low voice. 
" Have you ever ridden to hounds before ? " 

" Never," candidly. " How should I 
abroad ; but I am not a bit afraid." 

" Well, pluck is the great thing wanted 
after all, and my horse has experience. 
Good night, Miss Cassandra," 

" Good night, Mr. West, and thank you 
a thousand times for your horse." 



2 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" Time and chance are but a tide, 
Ha, ha ! the wooing o't; 
Slighted love is sair to bide. 
Ha, ha ! the wooing o't.'* 

A CLOUDY morning in chill October. A 
damp raw breeze, a good scenting day, and 
hounds in full cry after an old fox, instead 
of a cub, going at racing speed away to 
the left of the landscape, followed by the 
field. To the right, two figures only, 
flying over the drenched pastures. The 
foremost a girl swaying ominously in her 
saddle, her horse stretched out at his best 
pace, galloping wildly, mad with rage and 
pain, as his rider unconsciously gores his 
side with the spur gleaming under her 
habit. A field behind ; a man pursuing 
them with a face haggard with fear, as he 
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sees with sick dismay the horse coming 
to his fences all abroad, jumping them with 
violent blundering haste, rising blindly and 
taking them safely by a kind of saving 
instinct, whilst at each successive shock 
the girl sat more and more unsteadily, 
seeming preserved from falling outright 
by Uttle short of a miracle. 

The two were Sandra Fleming and 
Sacheverel West. 

This is what had happened. 

Miss Morrison, coming downstairs ready 
dressed for riding, had met Sandra, and 
innocently offered her a spur. 

" They tell me not to use one to-day, my 
horse dislikes it so." Sandra hesitated. 
Mrs. Manners crossed the hall and looked 
up at them. 

" Don't," she cried, laughing childishly; 
" how do you know that Miss Fleming is 
used to a spur ? She may be like me, and 
give her horse digs when she doesn't mean 
it." 

Sandra flushed and bit her Hp. Igno- 
rantly reckless, she held out her hand for 
the toy spur. 
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" Thank you," she said coolly, " I did 
not bring one of Dorothy's with me as I 
might have done." 

She received it and adjusted it with 
deceptive ease. Miss Morrison did not 
give the matter a second thought, and the 
whole party mounted and rode down the 
park. Nothing happened till the fox broke 
covert West had kept Cassandra away 
from the rest of the field, in order that her 
horse should not be fretted. Nimrod, a 
rakish-looking chestnut, stood quietly 
glancing about him with his large bright 
eyes, intelligently listening to the faint 
sounds made by the hounds among the 
underwood in the covert. Suddenly he 
cocked one ear forward. A whimper, 
instantly followed by a joyous chorus, told 
him a fox was found. Sacheverel was 
standing on the grass, with his back to his 
charge, tightening the girths of his saddle. 
A horseman flashed past them. 

" Gone away," he shouted, joyfully. 

The chestnut plunged forward after him. 

" Hold hard one second," cried Sa- 
cheverel, fighting with a stiff buckle. 
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Alas I Cassandra indiscreetly snatched 
up the curb. The horse reared straight on 
end, indignant at the action. Before West 
could turn to her assistance, the chestnut 
had swung round, and tearing the reins 
through Sandra's inexpert fingers, put his 
head between his knees and bolted out- 
right. 

" Good Heavens ! he is off with her," 
flew through West's brain in a flash of 
horror. 

He threw himself into his saddle and 
drove his spurs in deep. All in vain, the 
strong bay hunter he rode was not the 
chestnut's equal in speed. A stem chase 
is a long chase, and do what he would, he 
could not diminish the distance between 
them, a distance which increased instead 
of lessening. 

In his mortal fear that horse and rider 
would roll ov^r together at each successive 
fence, he yet found leisure to wonder at 
the chestnut's conduct. Why, if bolt he 
must, was he going farther and farther 
apart from the line' the hunt was taking ? 
It was evident to him that Sandra had 
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abandoned all attempt at controlling 
Nimrod's wild career. Utterly inex- 
perienced, and unused to the long swinging 
stride of a horse thoroughly extended, 
going like a steam engine, at the utmost 
speed it was capable of, she reeled like 
a 6hild on his back, sobbing and exhausted, 
totally incapable of further effort than the 
blind instinct to hold on, while all the 
time her spur, like a hornet's sting, goaded 
the maddened horse to further fury. 

" When should they stop ? " she won- 
dered hazily. A strange numbness was 
coming over her ; the wind screaming in 
her ears as it flew behind her, added to 
her bewilderment. Nimrod was going as 
strongly under her as when he first started, 
and they seemed to have come miles, 
leagues, hundreds of miles, and yet no 
chance of a pause. She could not hold on 
much longer. Ah, how giddy the ground 
slipping away each side made her ! she 
was sick, sick with pulling at this demon 
of a horse. How strong he was; how 
could any beast like to go this pace. He 
was sweating profusely, yet showed no 
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signs of giving in. She was all alone with 
him ; not a creature in sight. Ah ! another 
fence. They will surely never get over it ! 
Another rude shock, a long, a very long 
stagger, and the chestnut settled down 
once more into his stride, and another huge 
interminable stretch of green is before 
them. Where is she? she has not an 
idea. Surely those are park palings ahead. 
Have they come to some other nobleman's 
seat, or are they back at Weston. She has 
lost all feeling in her arms ; her breath is 
gone. She cannot keep her seat much 
longer. How silly she had been to come 
out hunting ! — and that spur ; Nimrod 
wanted no spur, that was self-evident ; — 
stay, could she be spurring him without 
knowing it, as Mrs. Manners had suggested. 
Horrid woman, what did she know about 
it ? It might be worth while to try. 

She held her foot well outwards. It 
swung back and Nimrod gave a fresh 
plunge. Oh, poor Nimrod, perhaps all this 
time she had been spurring him unawares. 
She would keep her foot away from him. 
No, she was too tired to accomplish it. 
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Spite of her efforts it would dangle against 
him. What is that sound she hears coining 
faintly from behind her, above the thunder- 
ing hoofs. 

" Sandra, Sandra ! for the love of heaven 
turn him before you get too close to the 
rails." 

Was that Sacheverel's voice so hoarse 
and strained, she wondered dreamily. 
Turn Nimrod— this incarnate devil of a 
horse — not if she were ten times as strong. 
Ah ! those rails, coming nearer and nearer, 
how high and strong they look. Well, it 
must end now one way or another — even 
Sandra's ignorance recognized the certainty 
of mischief if they charged them now. 
Should she try to turn the chestnut's 
wilful head ? She smiled as she felt her 
helplessness. No use, no use, he has the 
bit gripped hard between his teeth. Ah — ^h. 

She shut her eyes. The horse raced 
madly at the rails, tried to rise in vain, and 
crashed headlong into them. There was 
a sharp crack of shivering timber, and 
West, two hundred yards behind, felt his 
heart stand still, and a mist obscure his 
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vision, as the chestnut and his rider rolled 
over together in one confused heap. The 
horse struggled to his feet, shook himself, 
stared about him for a moment, and then 
began to eat ; the rider lay motionless on 
the ground. 

Sacheverel came through the hole made 
by Nimrod's charge, and flung himself oflF 
his horse beside the insensible figure. 
Cassandra was unconscious. She had 
fainted. She might almost as well have 
been dead to look at — still, marble pale, 
with closed eyes and limp limbs. The 
young man felt an awful dread creep over 
him. Dead ! it could never be that Death, 
swift, sudden, violent, had made Cassandra 
his prey. 

He lifted her head and laid it against 
his shoulder, as he kneeled and stooped 
over her. He laid his hand on her heart. 
It v^as beating. 

" Thank God,'* he muttered fervently. 

Still supporting her, he unfastened her 
collar, and feeling for his flask with his 
unencumbered hand^ he opened it with his 
teeth and put it to her lips. She shuddered 
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and unclosed her eyes straight upon the 
intense anxiety of his. 

A faint smile flickered on her lips. 

" Am I alive ?^' she said quaintly. 

"How do you feel?" anxiously, "are 
you much hurt ? Sandra, Sandra, never 
trifle with your life again as you have 
done to-day." 

He spoke in a low voice, shaken with 
the reaction from the fear which had pos- 
sessed him. 

She slipped from his arm, and felt her 
limbs doubtfully. Then she stumbled to 
her feet. 

" There is nothing broken," she said 
tremulously, " but, oh ! how stiff I am. I 
feel as if I had been beaten all over." 

" You are sure ? " 

" As sure as I can be yet of anything. 
Heavens ! what a spectacle I must be I " 
irrelevantly ; " Tell me, would you ever 
have guessed, just seeing me mounted, 
what an impostor I really was ? " 

" Never," shortly. 

" Where is Nimrod ? " looking round, 
" I wonder if I really did spur him much." 
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She stumbled to her feet and went un- 
•steadily to the horse, which snorted and 
odged away from her. Catching her foot 
in her habit, she fell prone on her face. 
The young man helped her up, and sup- 
ported her with one arm while he took 
hold of the chestnut's rein with the 
other. 

Sandra looked, and there on the bright 
heaving side was a dark red furrow, from 
which the blood still oozed, and innumerable 
lumps rising where the spur had struck 
him. 

She flung her arms round the horse's 
sweat-stained neck, and fell into a passion 
of tears. 

" Oh, poor Nimrod," she sobbed pite- 
ously, " how could I ? how could 1 ? No 
wonder you went mad. It would have 
served me right if I had been killed." 

Sobs choked her utterance. She hid 
her face in the glossy chestnut mane and 
shook from head to foot with hysterical 
grief. The horse turned his large gentle 
eye on her and stood still. Sacheverel 
waited for the tempest to subside, a slight 
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cloud on his face. He loved his horse, 
and it went to his heart to see the 
punishment he had received unintention- 
ally. 

There was a long pause, broken only by 
the sound ot the girl's sobs. 

The cold wind striking his cheek warned 
him they would all, horses and humans, 
get chilled if they stood stiU much longer. 

" Sandra," he said, tenderly touching 
her shoulder. 

She lifted her head and turned round; 

" Well." 

" You did not mean to do it. The place 
will heal very soon. It was an accident." 

" No," passionately, " it was no acci- 
dent. It was my wickedness in wearing 
a spur when I knew nothing about riding. 
I tell you I have not been on a horse ten 
times in my whole life." 

" Yet I have seen you riding your 
cousin's filly." 

** Once ; yes, once," impatiently, " after 
she had been exercised first, but never 
afterwards. They will not let me." 

" And knowing yourself to be perfectly 
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ignorant about riding, you came out to- 
day, and let me put you on a horse like 
Nimrod," cried West indignantly; "you 
have nearly made me an accomplice in 
your suicide, Miss Fleming." 

All the spirit was gone out of Sandra. 
She only turned her head back to the 
horse. 

" Don't," she said brokenly. 

Saoheverel's heart smote him. 

" Eorgive me," he said gently. " I am 
a brute." 

" No, no, I deserve anything after that^^^ 
looking with a shudder at the blood-stains 
on Nimrod's golden coat. 

"We must get you home," said West 
in some perplexity. " Dare you mount 
again, do you think ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then let me take off that confounded 
spur, and put you up." 

But this was not so easily done. The 
chestnut, as soon as he divined their in- 
tention, snorted with fear, and threatened 
to become altogether unmanageable. His 
eye looked wild and excited, and he broke 
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out into a fresli sweat. Sacheverel tried 
with voice and hand to pacify him, 
but in vain. He started and trembled 
whe Sandra approached to mount him. 

" It is no use. He is utterly demoralized. 
It will be months before he'll stand the 
flutter of a habit again. There is nothing 
for it but to put you on the Doctor." 

Cassandra's eyes filled with tears. 

" Poor, poor fellow," she said softly. 
" I can never make you understand I 
didn't mean it." 

The change of saddles was accomplished, 
and with some difficulty, stiff, weary, and 
dejected, as she was, Sandra was hoisted 
on the Doctor's back. She ached from 
head to foot, every bone and joint seemed 
dislocated. Her arms were useless to her. 
How should she ever get back all the weary 
way to Weston alive ? 

Sacheverel rode by her side with a hand 
on her reins. 

"Where are we?" She said submis- 
sively. " Is it a long way back to the 
Castle ? " 

" About a mile and a half. Those were 
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the park palings you came to grief over. 
We are in the park now." 

" Only that 1 " in some surprise. " I 
thought we had ridden miles and miles." 

" About three, and those in a circle." 

They went on in silence for some little 
distance. Sacheverel West was engaged 
in profound thought. The fear, the deadly 
anxiety he had been a prey to on Cas- 
sandra's account, had at least done him 
the service of showing him the depth of 
his own feelings. Why should he not 
put his fate to the touch now, while 
they are riding slowly home together ? 
He had been shaken out of his usual 
calm by her peril. He had realized all 
of a sudden how blank the world would 
be to him henceforth if she had been taken 
abruptly out of it. 

" Miss Fleming," he said hesitatingly, 
just as she was about to remark upon his 
silence, " I wish I might call you Sandra. 

We are old friends now, don't you think ?" 

« 

She glanced furtively at him. 
"Perhaps you mighty just once in a 
way." 

VOL. II. p 
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"Now, that is very good of you,'* 
drawing closer, so close indeed that by the 
most trifling exertion his arm could have 
fallen about her supple waist. 

"I wonder," he pursued reflectively, 
" if you like me in anything like the same 
proportion I do you. I really ought to 
know." 

" Well, I like you very much," frankly; 
" are you glad to hear it ? " 

" Really and truly, Sandra ? " 

"Really and truly," smiling bravely 
right up into his wistful eyes. 

" Then just say again, * Sacheverel, I like 
you very much ;' you needn't mind doing it. 
You've called me, so before, you know." 

" But that was a lapsus lingucey 

*' Never mind, you surely will obhge an 
old friend — Sandra," entreatingly. 

She laughed. 

" What a child you are," she cried gaily. 

The young man's face clouded. 

" Don't laugh," he implored. " Say 
what I want." 

"Well then," an unconscious softness 
in her voice, "I like you very much, 
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Saclieverel, and as you must pretty well 
have known that, I think it was hardly 
necessary you should make me utter this 
ridiculous sentiment." 

" But it is not ridiculous," energetically. 
"Don't you see, cannot you understand, 
Sandra, that I love you? I adore you. 
Will you not say you will be my 
wife ? " 

His voice sounds eager, pathetic, plead- 
ing. She steals another glance at him, 
and sees his pleasant, sallow face bent 
towards her, full of a great tenderness. 
His love is shining in his eyes, plainly to 
be read. 

She recoiled from the passion of his 
words and looks. She was sorry and 
remorseful, surprised and wounded. Was 
it possible anybody could dare to think 
they could drive out Max Drayton from 
her heart, and fill his place there ? Justice 
whispered, "It is your fault. This poor 
young man has never heard of Max 
Drayton, how could he divine from your 
manner that you had nothing to give him 
in return for his love? Is he to blame 

p 2 
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because he supposed you free to accept his 
wooing ? " 

She sighed, between contrition and 
vexation. 

" What a misfortune I " she said. " Ah 1 
Cielo ! why should you spoil our friendship 
with such words of folly ? I can . never 
be your wife." 

" Are nay words so foolish ? " with a 
faint bitterness in his tone. " To me they 
seem very natural. Have I been too sud- 
den, Sandra ? I should have waited per- 
haps. I will wait now." 

She shook her head. 

" What is the use of waiting ? I can 
never give you any other answer if I took 
a year to consider in. I am sorry it ever 
came into your head to want to marry me, 
indeed, indeed, I am. I did not mean you 
to. I thought, I hoped we could have been 
friends, and now — well now — I daresay 
you'U hate me, just because I wiU not be 
your wife." 

" I am not such a cur," shortly. 

Silence, during which Sacheverel tried 
hard to fight down the sour feeling natural 
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to a man the offer of whose honest love 
has been peremptorily rejected. 

"You have been too kind to me," he 
said sadly at length; "not that I want 
to blame you, I daresay you didn't think 
I should be such a fool. Don't worry 
youself about me. I apologize for having 
disturbed you with my importunate love." 
They rode on without exchanging a word 
after this for some time. West looked 
straight before him, between his horse's 
ears. He was evidently taking his rejec- 
tion to heart. AU the light had gone out 
of his face, which looked grey and dull. 
He frowned, not from iU humour, but from 
downright pain and mortification. The 
oftener Miss Cassandra Fleming glanced 
at him, the more uneasy she grew. After 
all she had taken pains to make him Hke 
her. She resolved to ask his pardon. 

" Mr. West," she said heroically, " you 
are angry with me. If I have misled you, 
I should like you to know I am sorry for it. 
Do let us be friends again." 

She stretched out her hand towards him. 
He took it in his, the ghost of a smile 
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flickering round his mouth. A smile so 
melancholy as not by any means to miti- 
gate the gloom of his aspect. 

"We will be friends, oh I yes, why 
should we not ? I have been a conceited 
ass, and that is all." 

" Alas ! " she reflected ruefully. " I 
am afraid he really does mind a great 
deal. What a pity ; oh ! what a pity ! " 

A sense of her own shortcomings made 
the colour waver in her cheek, and she felt 
a decided reluctance to meeting her rejected 
suitor's eyes. 

He held her hand lightly for a few 
seconds, and studied her face in silence. 
At length he dropped her hand with a sigh. 

" I wonder," he said half absently, " if 
I have been just too soon, or too late? " 

" Too late," she answered softly, a lovely 
light in her wine-dark eyes. A curious 
introspective glow. 

" Do you mean that, Sandra ? " 

" Yes," frankly. 

" Then receive my congratulations. I 
wish you both joy," kindly. " And, Sandra, 
I am glad it is adverse circumstances that 
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are against me, and not because yon 
actually detest me." 

" And you won't bear malice ? " 
anxiously. 

'* I will not. I will even try to overcome 
my natural aversion to the fellow who won 
you before ever I saw you. I will look for- 
ward to being introduced to him some day." 

" Ah, but it is not such pllain sailing as 
you think. I shall have to wait, and wait, and 
he may never come and claim me after all." 

She spoke in a low voice, and Sache- 
verel catching a glimpse of her averted 
face, fancied he saw the glimmer of tears 
on it. He felt hardly used. She had 
refused him point blank, and he had 
accepted his rebuff hke a man. What did 
she mean by letting him see she was 
throwing away substance for shadow ? His 
blood boiled against the man who held her 
in these useless fetters. 

" Infernal scoundrel," he cried hotly. 

Cassandra faced round on him, her eyes 
ablaze. 

" What!'' she cried passionately. "Who 
do you presume to call a scoundrel ? " 
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" I beg your pardon," stiffly. " It 
is no concern of mine, you will say, but 
when I think of a fellow daring to 
play fast and loose with you, with you^ 
who have neither father nor brother to 
protect you, I long to thrash him.'' 

" How dare you speak to me like that? " 
she demanded, her face white, her eyes 
glittering. " Oh ! how dare you ? " a sud- 
den catch in her breath betraying her 
passion. 

" There, I beg your pardon. I ought 
not to have said it. Out of the full heart 
the mouth speaketh; and, Sandra, my heart 
is full of pity for you, and anger against 
him." 

She turned her passionate face full on 
him, and cried slowly through her white 
lips,— 

"You don't know anything about me, 
or my affairs. Ah," she panted unable to 
restrain her anger to measure words. " You 
are mean, contemptible, maUcious. Do not 
follow me, I never wish to speak to you 
again." 

She struck her horse sharply. It dashed 
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into a gallop. Not daring to follow her, 
Sacheverel watched her progress uneasily. 
" The horse will go straight to the stable 
now, and she has no spur, thank heaven. 
What a fool I was. She is right. What 
do I know about it ? The fellow may be a 
perfect paladin. At all events she thinks 
him one ; " he reflected with a pang of 
regret. 

All at once it occurred to him that un- 
less he wished her to clatter up the Castle 
avenue entirely unattended, he must at all 
events catch her up. 

He was full of remorse for his indiscreet 
zeal, and penetrated by her impetuous 
resentment at his strictures on the conduct 
of her unknown lover ; and under and over 
it all he knew that as he loved Cassandra 
Fleming now, so he would love her always, 
and his heart was sad and sore because he 
had failed to win her. 

This second gallop and the agitation he 
had undergone was extremely detrimental 
to his asthma. When at length she slack- 
ened her pace and he overtook her, he 
looked fagged and dispirited. 
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" If you don't mind, I think it would look 
better for us to go up to the house together," 
he said quietly, as she was on the point of 
urging on her horse again, though scarcely 
able to sit upright in her saddle from 
fatigue. 

She reined up, but edged away at the 
same time almost out of speaking dis- 
tance. 

" This looks almost worse," he continued 
desperately. 

She did not vouchsafe him a glance, but 
went on as she was, her head held stiffly 
up, a deeper colour in her cheek than usual. 
Sacheverel nearly groaned. 
" Miss Fleming — Sandra, — " 
" I forbid yqu to use my Christian name, 
Mr. West," haughtily. 

" Do listen to me," he implored. " It 
is impossible that you mean to actually 
quarrel with me for a few hasty words. I 
acknowledge I was in the wrong. I retract 
them every one. I was impertinent perhaps, 
but you should have made allowances for 
me, indeed you should," 

" What do you wish me to say,'' still 
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stiffly. " I accept your apology of course. 
I am glad you are sorry you were hide and 
unjust." 

Then lie coloured also and straightened 
himself in his saddle. 

" That will do,*' he said in a low, hurt 
voice. " I do not care for a formal, patched- 
up, hollow peace. I will wait for time to 
make you more generous." 

She remained haughtily silent, and they 
rode under the portico, each a model of 
stately displeasure. A groom came round 
the comer of the house and took their 
horses. Sacheverel politely assisted Cas- 
sandra to dismount. It chafed her to have 
to endure his aid, but she was far too help- 
lessly stiflF and weary to be able to dispense 
with it. 

" Thanks," she said coldly without look- 
ing at him, and went indoors at once. 

Jacintha West, looking out of one of the 
library windows, saw this little scene. 

"Ah," she murmured with interest, " so 
they have quarrelled." 



CHAPTER XrV. 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds. 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 

By three o'clock p.m. the rolling of car- 
riages, setting down the neighbourhood 
flocking to the Countess of Westonfield's 
matinee^ had become incessant. The great 
ball-room was filling fast with the large and 
fashionable assemblage afterwards proudly 
catalogued in the county newspaper. All 
sorts and conditions of society were being 
jammed together. The Duke and Duchess 
of Malreward arrived early, accompanied 
by their ducal family — that is, by their two 
daughters, the Ladies Patience and Ama- 
ryllis Stinchcombe. These ladies' elder bro- 
ther, the heir to the family honours, was not 
to be lured to the entertainment by any 
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musical inducements, and the younger sons 
were naturally at school. The duke was a 
fine looking, middle-aged country gentle- 
man, and the duchess still a handsome, 
gracious woman, and with their two tall 
sunny-haired girls, presented an imposing 
group to the rural mind, which was justly 
appreciated by the sprinkling of the more 
considerable farmers, who had come to hear 
the quality perform, escorting their gor- 
geously dressed womenkind. To this por- 
tion of the audience it was for some time 
happiness enough to comme;it on the 
blooming appearance of her grace and the 
growth of her daughters; and they be- 
guiled the tedium of waiting by frank 
though decorously whispered eulogies. By 
the time the huge clock on the west tower 
of the Castle chimed the half-hour, the room 
was actually crammed, and Lady Weston- 
field, glancing perpetually back over her 
shoulder to recognize her personal friends 
and acquaintance as they took their seats, 
felt a comfortable conviction of success 
warm her heart. 

At the exti'emity of the room a charming 
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stage was carpeted and decorated with 
banks of flowers, and the instruments of 
the amateur orchestra were partly concealed 
by a profusion of flowering plants. 

The quarrel between Miss Cassandra 
Fleming and Mr. West had ended in a 
reconciliation, as the observant Jacintha 
had surmised it would. A night's reflec- 
tion had cooled their anger against one 
another, and they were friends again, upon 
a purely platonic basis however, which 
Sacheverel had suflBlcient good sense to 
accept as inevitable. 

" Do not let us have any more mistakes," 
implored Cassandra urgently, as she held out 
her hand in token of peace being established. 

West, bending over it, swore that he, on 
his side, would be loyal in word and deed 
to this new friendship. 

The orchestra opened the programme 
with a brilliant overture, which was fol- 
lowed by a part-song by the choir of the 
principal church of Anstridge, which had 
deservedly attained to a local reputation. 
Then came Lady CecUia Maldon. She 
swept to her place, tall, tragic, majestic, 
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apparently unconscious of the audience, of 
anything but her vioUn. She was to play 
her duet with Lord Barnwell later on. The 
present solo was an heroic dirge supposed 
to have been invented expressly for her by 
a great living composer. Severely robed 
in trailing black velvet, unrelieved save by- 
a glimmer of amber in her raven hair, she 
awed the assembled crowd into instant 
silence by the spell of her absorbed, com- 
manding countenance, and the dignity of 
her figure. From an enthusiastic reverence 
for the eternal fitness of things Lady Cecilia 
had arranged her toilet to be in harmony 
with the sotnbre nature of the music she 
was about to play. With a graceful ges- 
ture she placed her violin under her ear 
and broke at once into her dirge. She 
played with extraordinary fire and delicacy 
Her genius was undeniable. Fat Lord 
Barnwell gurgled and almost choked with 
delight in his secluded seat in a comer 
of the stage, where, sheltered by a citron- 
tree from profane eyes, he almost wept in 
his ecstasy of admiration. As she pro- 
ceeded, Lady Cecilia fell under the spell 
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of her own music. Her grand eyes 
flashed and softened. Her violin emitted 
piercing sounds of unearthly import; 
a strange agitation seemed seizing upon 
her. 

Lady Westonfield, nervous and excitable, 
grew paler. 

" That woman is possessed," she mur- 
mured to West, who stood by her side. 
" I am absolutely afraid of her. Look at 
her great wild eyes." 

"It is merely the divine afflatus. For 
my part I like it ; I enjoy being harrowed. 
She plays magnificently. Hark ! she is 
stopping now." 

The wailings of the violin ceased. The 
expiring hero was no more. The hand 
of the musician fell languidly by her 
side. She lowered her instrument regret- 
fully. She looked haughtily round the 
room and bowed coldly in acknowledg- 
ment of the storm of applause which broke 
out as the last notes died softly away. 

The applause continued, redoubled; from 
the back of the room came impetuous cries 
for an encore. West mounted the stage, — i 
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" You will play it again," he urged, " it 
is not long. Just listen to them," 
She shook her head. 

" I cannot," she said wearily, " I never 
do. Tell them I play again presently." 

She curtseyed profoundly and withdrew, 
leaving Sacheverel to announce her refusal, 
on artistic grounds, to repeat her first 
effort. 

The audience were forced to be con- 
tented. Their manners did not permit 
th^m to clamour further. It was not as if 
they were in a public room they felt, al- 
though they had paid for their tickets. 
Silence was restored, and everybody com- 
posed themselves to hsten to the Morrison's 
trio which followed. 

Sacheverel West did not go back into the 
concert^room, but followed Lady Cecilia 
into a lobby behind the stage, where he 
discovered Cassandra and Mr. Delaval busy 
conning over their duet in a comer. He 
glanced at them with a pang of something 
like jealousy, notwithstanding the purely 
fraternal regard he had pledged himself for 

VOL. II. Q 
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the future to entertain for Cassandra. They 
were evidently animated by mere pro- 
fessional anxiety for the success of the 
song. 

" Confound my asthma/* he said good- 
humouredly. " It is rather hard on Miss 
Fleming to have to sing with a duffer 
like you, Charlie, on account of my break- 
down." 

Delaval, a pleasant-looking, bright-faced 
lad, looked up and laughed. 

"You cannot regret it more than I 
do." 

" That is meant as a poHteness to me* 
not a snub for you," remarked Sacheverel 
to Sandra. 

" Miss Fleming knows that as well as 
you do. West. It is a shame she should 
have to sing with me, who haven't had time 
to half practise the song by myself, and we 
really ought to have gone over it once or 
twice together." 

Cassandra exerted herself to make a re- 
assuring answer, but she was somewhat 
depressed by her coadjutor's evident ner- 
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vousness, and having caught a glimpse of 
the crowded room through a chink in the 
side-screen, was rapidly falling a prey to 
an accession of stage fright herself. West, 
seeing her uneasiness, looked at his pro- 
gramme. 

" Come into Jacintha's room both 
of you, Tt is quite close, and she 
has a piano there. You would just have 
time to sing it once through together. 
I will see you are called in plenty of 
time." 

After the trio succeeded another con- 
certed piece by the orchestra, so that they 
go off with clear consciences, and find, 
to their mutual relief, each is fairly per- 
fect, and — ^more important fact — that their 
voices go well together. 

The trio was successful. After Lady 
Cecilia's dramatic fire the clear gentle voices 
of Mrs. Morrison and her daughters came 
as something of a rest. They were well 
known and generally liked, and were de- 
monstratively clapped, rather to their con- 
fusion. 

Q 2 
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"Now, Miss Fleming, it is our turn,'' 
cried Mr. Delaval. 

" Do not be nervous, my dear," said 
motherly Mrs. Morrison as Sandra passed 
her. 

The tall, slender, black-robed figure and 
the dapper, fresh-faced little artilleryman 
came on so quietly that, until they had 
reached the front of the stage, their presence 
was scarcely remarked. Lady Westonfield 
led a subdued clapping in the front rows 
to give them courage. 

The accompaniment begins, Sandra curt- 
seys gravely, and opening her mouth, 
whilst her heart flutters with a strange 
excitement, commences the song. After 
the first tremulous notes her voice 
steadied itself, and a lovely harmonious 
tide came full and clear and strong, 
flowing with sweet and powerful pathos 
out to the furthest limits of the great 
room. By the time Delaval chimed in 
she was away on the stream of the 
music ; she had lost herself in the song. 
She sang on with fervent enthusiasm* 
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sustaining his light tenor with her vibrat* 
ing, passionate tones, till it seemed to 
the mob of listeners she had entered 
into another world, from which the 
echoes of a perfect, triumphant pean 
came floating downwards, touching thenl 
with a weird sadness that came near pain 
itself. 

Charhe Delaval had a fairly good voice, 
and sang well, but the great ball-room was 
too large for him. He found, to his intense 
chagrin, that he could not half fill it. He 
sang with surprising and demoniacal energy, 
every muscle of his face working almost 
convulsively in his laudable efforts to make 
himself heard beyond the front rows. He 
was frantic, despairing in his contortions, 
but all in vain. His vexation was enhanced 
by the apparent ease with which Sandra's 
voice floated to the furthest comers of the 
lofty chamber without any visible exertion 
on her part. 

The last notes died away with long-drawn, 
lingering sweetness. There was a pause, 
followed by a storm of applause. Sandra 
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flushed a little, and a smile, bright and 
placid as a child's, lighted her face. She 
curtseyed low with her half-foreign grace 
and turned to withdraw. The plaudits 
approached a tumult. Cries of encore 
came — were reiterated. 

" We shall have to sing the last page 
again, Miss Fleming," muttered Delaval in 
despair. 

They did so, and then escaped. 

" So you have taken them by storm," 
said Sacheverel West, helping her off 
the back of the stage. ** Come and re- 
ceive the congratulations of the green- 
room." 

" To you belong all the laurels," cried 
Delaval with rueful candour. " You out- 
sang me altogether. If I had known 
what a barn of a place that most abomi- 
nable room was going to be, no earthly 
powers should have induced me to 
uplift my feeble pipe in it; not a soul 
behind could by any possibility have heard 
me. 

The other performers came and said civil 
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things. Even Mrs. Manners, though bit- 
terly jealous of the rival singer, who was 
younger and handsomer than herself, 
made her little speech with decent 
cordiality. 

Mr. Dudley-Charteris was enthusiastic 
for him. 

" My dear young lady," he said solemnly, 
"you are wasted in private life. With 
that voice and your dramatic talent, you 
should be heard in an opera." 

She turned to him excitedly. 

" Do you think I sing well ? Really ? 
Don't mind speaking the exact truth. It 
will not hurt me if it is unflattering." 

Her eyes devoured him as she waited 
breathlessly for his answer. 

" You sing divinely," bluntly. " You 
have the true method. With a couple of 
years' study you could hold your own on 
any stage in Europe." 

She grew literally pale with dehght. 

" Thank you ; oh I thank you," she said 
fervently, " and you really know ; you have 
sung with f^em," incoherently. 
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" Did you hear/' she continued eagerly 
to West. " He is a good judge. I do not 
think he was complimenting me." 

" Sandra, Sandra, how vain you are,'* he 
said sadly. 

She laughed a low joyous laugh. 

" Am I ? Ah, if you knew what it is to 
me to sing, you wouldn't wonder at me. 
The sound of the clapping and the people's 
pleased faces m?bde me feel mad with joy. 
I think I could die singing, like the 
swan." 

The passion in her voice startled him. 
Assuredly Sandra Fleming was not like an 
English girl in many respects. 

The concert went on ; one after another 
the distinguished amateurs performed their 
parts,' and were politely applauded; but 
only once did that irrepressible storm of 
clapping repeat itself, and then it was again 
for Sandra. She and Mr. Dudley-Charteris 
sang " La ci darem." The great singer 
outshone himself, and seldom had anything 
so fine been heard outside the walls of an 
opera-house. Even the uncritical audience • 
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gathered together to support a charity 
rather than from gemdne love of music, 
became vaguely conscious that they were 
listening to something far above the level 
of an ordinary amateur performance. 

Mrs. Manners began to pout and fan 
herself, aggrieved at the outspoken praise 
Mr. Dudley-Charteris bestowed upon Miss 
Fleming's singing. 

" I am getting so nervous, I doubt if I 
shall be able to sing a note," she said 
petulantly, " I've a great mind to say 
I am ill.'' 

" What a pity such a toilette should be 
lost," whispered Delaval to his next neigh- 
bour. " It is bewitching." 

The charming widow was arrayed in a 
triumphant result of her milliner's genius. 
She was lost in a labyrinth of brown 
velvet and cream-coloured silk. Here and 
there the plumage of the pheasant appeared 
as a border. Her gown fitted as though 
she had been melted and run into it. 
Round her waist was clasped a silver- 
mounted Norwegian belt. 
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" How the deuce did she ever get it 
together," continued Delaval, alluding to 
the belt, his glance resting with some 
anxiety on the fastening. 

To the eye of the spectator it un- 
doubtedly appeared as if Mrs. Manners was 
girdled so tightly as to suggest suflFocation, 
but probably after all the belt only aflPorded 
a necessary support to the agitated heart 
of the fair wearer. She came when called 
for, with a httle fluttered rush to the front 
of the stage, lifting a timid head to en- 
counter the friendly gaze of the assembled 
multitude. Her soft rings of hair lay 
ruffled on her forehead in childish and 
touching confusion. Altogether, with a faint 
soup9on of rouge and pearl powder, and a 
shght, artistic shadow round her large 
appeahng brown eyes, she was a lovely 
and piquante little creature in the sight of 
the male part of the audience, at any 
rate. 

She glanced round at the piano, and 
shook her music. Pacing the room with 
artless confidence and coy grace, she sang 
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in a sweet high voice, interrupted by 
sobbings and stranglings, presumably de- 
scriptive of the nervous emotions, the 
heartbroken laments of a damsel whose 
sweetheart had loved and ridden away. 
Her big, piteous eyes eloquently aided her 
voice, and as she gasped and sighed with 
dramatic fervour, the majority of listeners 
were carried away by her sentiment, and 
told one another she was a dehghtful 
little woman, full of sensibility and feeling, 
and all that kind of thing. 

If some of the better instructed thought 
her pathos overstrained and her sentiment 
false, in short, that the downward step to 
the ridiculous had been taken, they civilly 
hid their opinion and applauded with the 
rest. 

Even Mr. Dudley-Charteris, although 
he winced more than once during the per- 
formance of, " He will return, I know he 
must," dissembled, and accomplished a, 
neat little congratulatory speech, which 
did not, however, entirely deceive its re- 
cipient. 
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" I believe you are laugbing at me, 
after all," she pouted. ** You were in 
earnest when you praised that long red 
girl," indicating Miss Cassandra Fleming, 

"Red!" 

" Well, yes. I call her red. You might 
possibly prefer the term auburn, as you are 
so exceedingly complaisant." 

Mr. Dudley-Charteris thoughtfully ca- 
ressed his moustache. , 

" Dear Mrs. Manners, you are not quite 
reasonable. Miss Fleming has a wonder- 
ful, an audacious voice, but her style is not 
— ahem! — naturally so finished as yours. 
In fact, it is an injustice to you both to 
compare your voices. One is anxious, of 
course, to encourage so promising a young 
singer as Miss Fleming, by a little warm, 
perhaps too warm, praise at starting, praise 
which would be an impertinance to a ma- 
tured organ like yours." 

He bowed, the lady smiled, and was 
pacified. 

Henceforth Mr. Dudley-Charteris de- 
voted himself altogether to the charming, 
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if exacting widow, and refrained from 
overtly complimenting Cassandra. ^ 

Lady Cecilia and her violin brought the 
concert to a close, with a magnificently 
executed movement of Chopin's ; and as the 
great ball-room emptied by degrees, and 
the mixed medley composing the audience 
filed out through the colonnade, to be re- 
freshed with coffee and cup of tea and 
muffins, it was loudly proclaimed that the 
Countess of Westonfield's matinee had been 
crowned with the success it merited. 

Cassandra came upon Dorothy in the 
corridor connecting the ball-room with the 
main part of the Castle. 

" Do not be long, Sandra," implored 
her cousin. "I am afraid the carriage 
has been waiting some time." 

" Cielo ! what a calamity ! " ironically. "I 
will not keep you a moment, dear one. 
I will but fly up stairs for my cloak and 
hat. Come with me, Dorothy." 

" You are gay, Sandra. Are you 
pleased to have been the lion of the 
concert? They all say your singing 
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was divine — lovely, pitiful, I know not 
^what. You brought the tears to th^ 
people's eyes." 

Dorothy glanced wistfully at the glowing, 
radiant face of her cousin, whose whole 
aspect flashed with sudden light. 

'' Ah I " she cried, " you liked it ? I 
was not nervous. No, not at all, after the 
first few notes. I sang my best, Dorothy. 
I would be singing always. It is life, joy, 
ecstasy to see those faces and hold them 
all spell bound." 

Her voice sounded exultant, it thrilled 
and trembled with excitement. She put 
on her cloak and hat, hardly knowing what 
she did. 

" Let us go down, cara," she said more 
quietly. " We must find Lady Weston- 
field, to bid her adieu." 

They found West standing at the foot of 
the staircase, softly whistling. 

" Where shall we find Lady Weston- 
field ? '' asked Cassandra, pausing. 

"In the red drawing-room, surrounded 
by a regular mob." 
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" I must go and wish her good-bye^ 
n otwithstanding. ' ' 

She flitted away, leaving Dorothy and 
West standing opposite one another. 

" You will come over to Brokeby, Mr. 
West, and tell us how much there is for 
the Infirmary ? " 

" I ? No, I fear not ; I am going away 
on my travels to-morrow/' 

" Biit that is a sudden determination, is 
it not ? I beg your pardon," colouring 
and smiling, as she saw his face cloud 
over, ** I did not mean to be curious." 

" Pray don't distrlBss yourself. Of 
course it seems a sudden freak to you. I 
only made up my mind yesterday, because 
— well, because yesterday a thing happened 
which made me settle I would travel for a 
while." 

Then followed a short silence. 

Dorothy Fleming was a woman with a 
gift for silence. She could hold her peace 
gracefully, sympathetically, ; no one ever 
expected a constant flow of talk from her 
lips. Her tranquilUty had a charm for 
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many. Hers was not a stupid silence by 
any means, but rather a calm, intelligent 
quiescence, which diffused a sense of repose 
in the atmosphere around her. Before it 
occurred to her that she ought to start 
another topic, Sandra reappeared. 

Miss Cassandra Fleming held out her 
hand to West, with frank cordiality. The 
servants were standing by the door, so that 
had her rejected suitor contemplated a 
sensational adieu he could hardly have 
achieved it. Dorothy, he might have 
resolved to disregard, but who could 
ignore the coolly/ interested gaze of a 
butler and two powdered footmen. 

He uttered his farewell in the usual 
manner of common-place greetings and 
partings, and refrained from explaining 
that it would be for some time. 

Sandra looked at him with a sudden, 
sweet smile, and quick lifting of her eyes to 
his. 

Did she divine the young man's sore- 
ness of heart in her momentary scrutiny of 
his kindly haggard face. He could not 
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tell, but she murmured half under her 
breath, with an intonation half arch, half 
melancholy, — 

" Good-bye, Sacheverel," lingering over 
the name. "We part friends, do we 
not?" 

** Friends till death, Sandra," cheerfully, 
mimicking her trifling hesitation. 

Then he handed her into the carriage 
after Dorothy. 

The coachman whipped up his horses, 
and in another moment the two Miss 
Flemings were whirled magnificently away 
down the avenue. 

Sacheverel West looked after them for a 
moment, before turning back into the house. 
The product of an artificial age, his civi- 
lization restrained him from any demon- 
stration at the departure of Cassandra, in 
the face of the Earl of Westonfield's ser- 
vants. He went back to the red drawing- 
room and looked after Lady Cecilia 
Maiden's wants and hstened to her bril- 
liant, melancholy talk, till the party at 
length separated to dress for dinner, when 
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he took refuge in his own roqm with a sense 
of relief. 

" Sandra," observed Dorothy, with a 
sigh, as they rolled along the road towards 
Brokeby, " Sandra, Colonel Piers has 
arrived at last/* 
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